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Community Organization of Counseling Services and 
Information Centers* 


ARTHUR HILLMAN 


Assistant Regional Director, Office of Community War Services, Chicago 


ENUINE CONCERN Over the post-war ad- 
justment of veterans and war workers 
has prompted many communities to organize 
central counseling and information centers. 
Many agencies in the community are pooling 
their efforts to bring the special community 
resources to the person needing help.’ An 
organized, coordinated program prevents the 
overlapping of services and competition 
among agencies. 

Industry has a stake in a community pro- 
gram which affects the well-being of workers. 
Wartime needs for recruiting employees, im- 
proving efficiency on the job, curbing absen- 
teeism present problems to personnel workers 
which reach out beyond the plant to the 
community.?+* 

Labor unions, particularly those affiliated 
with the Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions, are interested in the organization of 
community counseling services. Some unions 
have established their own counseling and re- 
ferral programs, either independently* or in 





* Condensed from an address given at the Chicago Con- 
ference, Council of Guidance and Personnel Associations. 

Gordon Hamilton, ‘Counseling as Social Case 
Work,"’ The Social Service Review, June, 1943. 

2 F. J. Roethlisberger and W. J. Dicksen, Management 
and the Worker (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 
1939); Mary van Kleeck, ‘Social Work on the Industrial 
Frontier," The Compass, November, 1944, pp. 3-7; 
Elizabeth Evans, ‘‘A Business Enterprise and Social 
Work,"’ The Compass, January, 1944, pp. 11-15; Elizabeth 
J. Coyle, ‘‘A Description of Industrial Counseling,’’ The 
Compass, January, 1944, pp. 16-19; Eleanor Gage, “‘A 
Foundation for Industrial Counseling.” The Family, July, 
1944, pp. 176-182. 

3 Office of Community War Services, A Guide for Estab- 
lishment and ee of In-Plant and Community Informa- 
tion and Counseling Services for Workers, 1944. 

See also U. S. Department of Labor, Women’s Bureau, 
The Woman Counselor in War Industries, December, 1943; 
War Department, Personnel Counseling, Civilian Personnel 
Pamphlet No. 1, 1943. 


conjunction with social agencies.’ In Chi- 
cago and elsewhere unions have begun to 
train members to do ‘“‘preliminary counsel- 
ing’’ and referral to central information cen- 
ters for further direction. 

Government agencies—the Veterans Ad- 
ministration and USES, for example—are 
concerned with community programs as a 
means of implementing and supplementing 
the GI Bill of Rights and other legislation 
offering special benefits to veterans. 

Brig. General Frank T. Hines as Adminis- 
trator of the Retraining and Reemployment 
Administration issued Order No. 1, May 17, 
1944. This order provides for state commit- 
tees and community Veterans Service Com- 
mittees to lead in establishing information 
centers. It recognizes that there will be many 
local variations in the pattern of operations. 
Both governmental and private agencies will 
have an active part in the program. 

Following are condensed excerpts from 
Order No. 1: 


To promote an integrated and balanced 
program in the community, the Adminis- 
trator directs that there shall be a Veterans 
Service Committee with the following 
membership: a representative of the Selec- 
tive Service System, the U. S. Employment 
Service, and the Veterans Administration 
in so far as these agencies have representa- 
tives available in the community. 
A Veterans Service Committee may in- 
clude representation from local organiza- 
tions or they may represent the Federal 
* Ben Rubenstein, ‘‘Organized Social Work at a New 
Frontier,"’ The Compass, November, 1943, pp. 11-15. 

® Constance Kyle, ‘*A Union Serves Its Members,"* The 
Compass, November, 1944, pp. 7-8. 
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Government on community committees of 
the same nature... . 

Responsibilities of the Committee shall 
be . . . to mobilize the efforts of volunteer or 
other groups in the community in relation 
to veterans information activities . . . to be 
the contact point for the State Veterans 
Service Committee. 

The Committee, in consultation with the 
cooperating agencies shall determine 
whether a single information center is nec- 
essary and whether an appropriate location 
and necessary facilities are available in the 
community. 

The function of an information center 
shall be primarily one of advice and refer- 
ence. 

Local cooperation is important since 
local organizations may render service out- 
side the scope of the federal programs and 
may effectively provide volunteer service 
and facilities for the Center. ... Advice 
will be sought on a variety of problems and 
will demand the assistance of all pertinent 
community organizations and leaders. Thus 
the Centers should have available the most 
skilful interviewers and should have ac- 
cess to the advice of the most influential 
citizens of the community. . . . 

The Committee responsible for the opera- 
tion of the Center may elect an Executive 
Secretary who shall be generally respon- 
sible for the operation of the Center and 
may, when sufficient staff is available, dele- 
gate functions to other employees. 

No federal funds have been appropriated 
or requested for the establishment or opera- 
tion of Information Centers. No person is 
authorized to make any financial commit- 
ment or incur any financial obligation on 
behalf of the United States in connection 
with any of the activities provided for in 
this directive. 


The preamble to Order No. 1 says: ‘As 
men and women are discharged from the 
Armed Services and as war production is cut 
back, many persons will experience serious 
difficulty in readjusting from war to peace 
activity." This suggests that the kind of 
central referral and counseling service avail- 
able to veterans will also be needed by war 
workers and the community at large. 

One of the earliest veterans centers to be 
opened was in New York City where agencies 
in the metropolitan area have achieved a 


high degree of cooperation. Opened in April, 
1944, the New York City Veterans Service 
Center was initiated by the War Manpower 
Commission and is now sponsored by the 
federal agencies mentioned in Order No. 1, 
with special cooperation from the Mayor and 
the Welfare Council. About a thousand 
veterans a week receive information, counsel- 
ing, and referral service.° 

In Chicago the Veterans Information Center 
was opened December, 1944, sponsored by a 
committee including representatives of federal] 
agencies, the Governor of Illinois, the Mayor 
of Chicago, veterans groups, and social agen- 
cies. It provides service to veterans, men in 
the Armed Forces, and their families. It 
handles from 550 to 700 calls weekly, a ma- 
jority of which can be dealt with at the Cen- 
ter without referral. 

Plans are being made for a Community Re- 
ferral Service for the general public in 
Chicago. 

A Veterans Information Center was opened 
in Cleveland, January, 1945. Indianapolis 
has two veterans’ centers, one operated by the 
American Legion in cooperation with the 
Indianapolis News, the other called the Veter- 
ans Official Information Center. In Decem- 
ber, 1944, the Council of Social Agencies es- 
tablished a Service Bureau for Service person- 
nel and the general public, with a trained case 
worker in charge. Fort Wayne’ has a coun- 
selor service operated through the civilian 
defense organization. Gary, Indiana, and 
many smaller cities* have community counsel- 
ing centers. 


CoNCLUSIONS 


Although there is no single pattern which 
will fit all communities, some conclusions 
may be drawn from the experience of those 
operating information centers: 


1. Central information and referral cen- 
ters need united community support with 
the cooperation of federal, state, and local 
government and private agencies. They 
® Louis L. Bennett, *‘Problems of Homecoming,’ Survey 
Midmonthly, September, 1944. 

7 Fort Wayne Block Wardens Plan Counselor Service, Hand- 
book No. 1, 1944. 

8 “Counseling the Veteran, Community Plans for Ad- 
justment Service Centers,"" Adult Educational Journal, 
October, 1944, pp. 137-145. 
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should have also the backing of state and 
local political leaders. 

2. Skilled workers are needed to staff 
the centers. There is a tendency to think 
of them merely as bureaus for routine in- 
formation. Rather they offer a professional 
service in which human needs are in the 
balance. 

3. been ss community support and 
a skilled staff inspire confidence in the cen- 
ter both from the client and cooperating 
agencies. Special publicity is needed to 
bring the service to the attention of the 
people to be served and to convince them 
that it is not just another place where the 
veteran will be given a “‘run-around.”’ 

4. Coordination of services is a special 
problem in large cities with a variety of 


community services available. Operation 
of a center helps to reveal the blank spots 
in total community services to both veter- 
ans and civilians. 

5. Small towns and rural areas are likely 
to have deficiencies rather than overlapping 
services, particularly for cases needing the 
help of psychiatrists. — psychia- 
tric clinics might be further developed. 
The USES now has itinerant placement and 
counseling service which may be expanded. 

6. Some communities now are planning 
to have information centers which serve 
both veterans and civilians. 

7. A field service is needed on a federal 
or state basis to help communities establish 
information and counseling centers and to 
advise in their operations. 


Rehabilitation in the Medical Department of the Navy’ 


CAPTAIN HOWARD H. MONTGOMERY (MC), U.S.N. 


$ IT BECAME apparent that the present war 
would be a long, hard, and costly under- 
taking, the thoughts of men and women in 
civilian life, as well as in the Armed Services, 
turned toward the inevitable casualties. It 
was the consensus of opinion that adequate 
treatment meant more than the best of medi- 
cal and surgical attention. Military neces- 
sity demanded that every man possible be re- 
turned to active service as expeditiously as 
possible and ready to resume vigorously his 
regular duties. The country’s debt of grati- 
tude to those whose disabilities necessitated 
their return to civil life must be partly dis- 
charged by giving them every reasonable as- 
sistance in making a satisfactory readjust- 
ment. These considerations loomed large in 
the thoughts of the Medical Department of 
the Navy in planning for the care of the men 





? The opinions and assertions contained herein are the 
private ones of the writer and are not to be construed as 
official or reflecting the views of the Navy Department or 
the Naval Service at large. 


and women of the Navy, the Marine Corps, 
and Coast Guard. 

Trends of naval activity and experience 
with early casualties were carefully watched, 
reports of procedures in effect in allied coun- 
tries with longer war experience were re- 
viewed, until, about a year ago, the Surgeon 
General announced the establishment of an 
office in the Bureau of Medicine and Surgery 
to develop, place in operation, and direct a 
Rehabilitation Program for the Medical De- 
partment of the Navy. 

This program provides activities and serv- 
ices which may be required to supplement 
the ordinary or usual therapeutic procedures, 
in order to achieve maximum adjustment of 
the patient, either for further military service, 
or for return to civil life, with the least pos- 
sible handicap from his disability. It in- 
cludes physical and occupational therapy, 
education and training, educational and voca- 
tional counseling, physical training, recrea- 
tion, social service in its broad meaning; and, 
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for those returning to civil life, assistance in 
their problems of readjustment. 

This appeared to be a new departure in the 
Medical Department, but it was new only as 
a formally organized undertaking necessi- 
tated by wartime conditions. The ends it 
was intended to achieve have always been the 
basic aims of the Medical Department. 


A Procrss Not A PROCEDURE 


Rehabilitation is not considered a separate 
undertaking, started at some ill-defined stage 
in recovery, nor is it a procedure applicable 
only to a particular type of case. Rather, it 
is a process that starts as soon as a man comes 
under medical care—a process that includes 
all patients—and continues until the maxi- 
mum benefit from the treatment has been at- 
tained and the man is ready to leave the hos- 
pital. It consists of the usual complete medi- 
cal and surgical care supplemented by the 
services of the Rehabilitation Program which 
are designed to hasten recovery and return to 
duty in an optimum state of physical fitness 
with a minimum loss of adeptness in usual 
duties, or prepare the way for a satisfactory 
readjustment to civil life. 

All naval hospitals in the United States 
have Rehabilitation Programs in operation 
which vary in details according to local pe- 
culiarities of construction, climatic condi- 
tions, and the type of patients that predomi- 
nate. All hospitals, however, are general 
hospitals, in the sense that they are not lim- 
ited to treatment of any particular type of 
case. Their patients consist of men and 
women admitted from nearby Navy, Marine 
Corps, and Coast Guard activities, as well as 
casualties evacuated from combat areas. As 
a general rule, the patients received from 
nearby stations are admitted for acute condi- 
tions with complete recovery expected within 
a relatively short time. The patients re- 
ceived from the combat areas, however, as 
well as a certain percentage of local admis- 
sions, require prolonged periods of treatment 
before they are ready to leave the hospital, 
whether to return to duty or to civil life. 
Consequently, the rehabilitation effort in any 
one hospital, both in its treatment and in its 
supplementary activities, must be adapted to 
the needs of its particular patient population. 


With che fact in mind chat naval patients 
remain hospitalized until convalescence is 
complete, and thus have a considerable 
amount of time during which the need for 
active medical or surgical attention is de- 
creasing and they feel increasingly fit, it be- 
comes apparent that there is an opportunity 
for the Rehabilitation Program to come into 
full play. 


Waar Is roe ProGram? 


The Program operates in each hospital 
through a medical officer who is designated 
as Rehabilitarion Officer, assisted by a Re- 
habilitation Board composed of medical 
officers and technical specialists who repre- 
sent the various contributory activities. In- 
asmuch as the Program supplements the 
usual procedures of medical and surgical 
treatment, it is guided at all times by the 
ward medical officer responsible for the care 
of the individual patient. His recommenda- 
tions as to types of activity and limitations on 
the extent of activity govern in all cases. He 
determines when these auxiliary activities 
should be introduced, and which ones will 
contribute most to recovery. 

Physical medicine, which is interpreted to 
include both physical therapy and occupa- 
tional therapy, is a phase of the Program that 
is actually an integral part of the professional 
treatment. When indicated, physical therapy 
is included in the patient's daily schedule so 
that it may properly supplement the other 
rehabilitation procedures, especially when 
activity and exercise are concerned. Occupa- 
tional therapy is used to promote recovery 
from physical conditions such as afe en- 
countered in orthopedic and surgical wards, 
and to aid in bringing about a healthy out- 
look. In certain neuropsychiatric and psy- 
chosomatic conditions, directed activity in 
pursuits that interest the patient will relieve 
tension, afford an outlet for energy, and build 
up confidence. The procedures employed are 
limited only by the ingenuity of the therapist 
in putting to use the facilities available in the 
hospital. Many naval procedures and many 
of the processes of industry require the use of 
muscles and joints which can be adapted to 
the aims of therapeusis. By judicious selec- 
tion of the procedure to be used, the therapist 
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materially decreases the need for teaching 
patients skills that are new to them, and can 
concentrate on obtaining the desired thera- 
peutic result. 

Physical Training is another important fea- 
ture of the Rehabilitation Program. A pro- 
gram of graduated physical activities is con- 
ducted as one means of preventing, as far as 
possible, the loss of physical efficiency that 
accompanies illness and its enforced inactiv- 
ity, and of promoting an optimum state of 
general fitness. This program is designed to 
improve the strength, endurance, and coordi- 
nation of the body and, by the use of selected 
games and sports, to incorporate psychologi- 
cal and sociological benefits as well. 


CounsELING, A FEATURE 


Training, education, and counseling are 
other important features of the Rehabilita- 
tion Program, training and education par- 
ticularly for men who are eventually re- 
turned to active duty, education and counsel- 
ing more especially for those who will be dis- 
charged from the service. The probable 
length of hospital residence and whether the 
patient is expected to return to duty or to 
civil life suggest the type of training or edu- 
cational projects suitable. Many patients 
elect subjects related to their usual naval 
duties; others undertake courses in general 
education to add credits to their previous 
academic records. Courses of study which 
are prerequisite for promotion in enlisted rat- 
ings may be undertaken and the patients given 
credit for successful completion. 

Educational and vocational counseling for 
patients who are to be discharged from the 
service for medical reasons is another impor- 
tant function—a part of the work that has as- 
sumed greater significance as the number of 
dischargees has increased. Once it is deter- 
mined that a patient will not return to active 
service, the Educational Officer reviews with 
him his total training and experience and 
learns his preference for his post-service 
career. Physical and psychological handi- 
caps are evaluated by professional members 
of the staff. On the basis of this general sur- 
vey, the patient is assisted in arriving at a de- 
cision which will be satisfying to him and, 
at the same time, be compatible with his 


handicaps. During the remainder of his hos- 
pital residence, he is encouraged to engage in 
studies or in practical work that will serve as 
groundwork on which he can build after he 
leaves the service. All that is done to prepare 
these men for civil life is coordinated with 
such civilian agencies as the Veterans Ad- 
ministration. The objective is to assist each 
man to plan for his future, and to start him 
on a course of action in the hospital that may 
be continued in civilian life with a minimum 
loss of time. 

Accurate and complete information as to 
his rights and benefits is essential for every 
prospective dischargee as part of his prepara- 
tion for return to civil life, and he needs 
advice and assistance in making claims for 
those which meet his particular situation. A 
Civil Readjustment Program to do these 
things is in operation for all naval dis- 
chargees. In the hospitals this important 
function is performed by officers especially 
trained for this duty. These officers assist the 
dischargee with arrangements for effecting 
his plans for civil life, coordinate the efforts of 
the representatives assigned to work in the 
hospitals by the agencies and organizations 
interested in the welfare of veterans, and 
make sure that claims for benefits are prop- 
erly completed and promptly forwarded. 

During the entire period of hospitaliza- 
tion, careful attention is paid to the intan- 
gible but vital matter of personal morale. 
The duties of the chaplains are intimately re- 
lated to this aspect of the Program. Sympa- 
thetic man-to-man talks with the chaplain 
assist patients of sincere religious convictions, 
particularly those seriously ill or suffering 
from major injuries, to attain the peace of 
mind and spiritual well-being so essential to 
recovery. In addition, the chaplains, par- 
ticularly those who have had overseas duty, 
have a knowledge of the problems of the men 
in the naval service, and experience in their 
solution. Regular contacts between the 
chaplains and the patients are facilitated in 
every way. 

Recreation, which is an essential part of 
any well-ordered life, assumes increased im- 
portance during hospitalization. This has 
been provided for in well-stocked libraries of 
both books and musical recordings, radio 
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sets, movies, and a wide variety of entertain- 
ments, parties, dances, and athletic facilities. 
The workers of the American Red Cross 
perform innumerable personal services. Their 
trained workers in the hospitals and in the 
home communities assist in solving family or 
home problems. They provide a varied pro- 
gram of diversional handicrafts, entertain- 
ments, and recreational activities for conva- 
lescent patients, and they assist men under- 
going discharge from the service in preparing 
claims for benefits under existing laws. 


Spec1AL PROGRAM FOR HANDICAPPED 


The blind, the deaf, and the amputee re- 
quire a particular type of care and are, there- 
fore, brought together in certain centers. 

The U. S. Naval Hospital, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, is the center for care of both 
blind and deaf patients. The blind are imme- 
diately started on a course of social adjust- 
ment even while they are receiving whatever 
medical or surgical treatment that may be re- 
quired. Their initial training includes steps 
to bring about a healthy psychological ad- 
justment to the blindness, which, in most 
cases, has had a sudden onset rather than 
gradual development. They are taught to 
care for their personal needs, how to eat 
properly, how to move about freely and un- 
escorted—in short, how to live as normally 
as possible despite their disability. They are 
instructed in typing and started on Braille. 
During their period of hospitalization, care- 
ful counseling on their future is conducted 
and they are given every opportunity and en- 
couragement to prepare themselves for a 
satisfactory, economically useful life. These 
men are not discharged from the Service until 
they are fully ready to start on their careers, 
whether in employment or in further educa- 
tion. There is the closest possible coopera- 
tion between the Navy and the Veterans Ad- 
ministration in arrangements for the future 
of these men. 

All cases of bilateral deafness of more than 
a stated degree are also concentrated at the 
Naval Hospital in Philadelphia. Personnel 
to instruct the deaf in lip-reading and correct 
habits of speech, to assist them in their 
psychological adjustment to their loss of 
hearing, and to conduct the scientific fitting 


of hearing aids, have been assigned to duty 
there. These specialists have been furnished 
the special equipment required for a complete 
scientific program for the care of these 
patients. 

Patients who have undergone amputation 
of an extremity are treated in either the Naval 
Hospital at Mare Island, California, or the 
Naval Hospital at Philadelphia. Surgery 
necessary to prepare the stump for prosthesis 
is carried out in these centers. Both hospitals 
have complete shops for the manufacture of 
artificial limbs. A temporary appliance is 
furnished the patient as soon as his stump is 
in condition to receive it. This is later re- 
placed by a permanent type of prosthesis 
which the patient is taught to use satisfac- 
torily before he is discharged from the hospi- 
tal. As part of the training in using the ap- 
pliance, patients are given opportunities for 
actual trial in activities in which they may 
wish to engage after discharge. Some of the 
amputees, particularly men who have made 
the Service a career, return to active duty of a 
limited nature as soon as their prosthesis is 
comfortable and they are able to use it; 
others go directly from the hospital into suit- 
able employment. 


OsjectIvEs 


In practice, the Program has two objec- 
tives: For patients who can be returned to 
active duty, its services are directed toward 
expediting their restoration to permit them 
to carry on fully whatever arduous duties may 
be assigned to them and, at the same time, 
maintain or improve their adeptness for their 
usual assignments. For patients who must be 
returned to civil life for medical reasons, its 
services are directed toward making efficient 
use of the time required for treatment of their 
disabilities to prepare them for a satisfactory 
readjustment to civil life. 

It is realized that, although rehabilitation 
from a physical standpoint can be completed 
before they are discharged, oaly the ground- 
work for their social and economic rehabili- 
tation can be laid. This can be carried 
through to completion only by the coopera- 
tive efforts of the men themselves and the 
communities to which they return. 
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A New Tool for Counseling’ 


Dictionary of Occupational Titles, Part IV, Revised 


WILLIAM O. NICHOLS 


Chief, Entry Occupational Classification Unit, Division of Occupational Analysis, 
War Manpower Commission 


OCATIONAL COUNSELING involves varied 
activities. They generally cannot be 
executed by any one individual in any one 
place. To each participating counselor, 
however, it would be helpful to know what 
has gone before, what plans have been made, 
what objectives have been set, how well 
they have been accomplished. Some easy 
means of communication among counselors 
is needed. The transfer of cumbersome case 
histories and achievement records is difficult 
and not always advisable. However, trans- 
fer of pertinent information and a summariza- 
tion of the results of counseling are desirable. 
Some progress has been made in this direc- 
tion. Parts I and II of the Dictionary of Oc- 
cupational Titles provide standard titles, codes, 
and definitions for occupations. Where the 
vocational plans, training, and experience of 
individuals can be adequately expressed by 
the Dictionary code, transfer of occupational 
information has been possible. Parts I and 
II of the Dictionary have thus become a tool 
by means of which specific occupational in- 
formation is transferred among such inter- 
ested groups as the United States Employ- 
ment Service, Selective Service, the Armed 
Forces, the Civil Service Commission, em- 
ployers, schools, and others. 

To be meaningful, however, occupational 
titles and codes from Part I of the Dictionary 
should be used only to denote an individual's 
ability to do the kind of work that is defined 
in the Diczionary under that title and code. 
A classification, for example, for MACHIN- 
IST II 4-75.010 should be applied to an indi- 
vidual only when he is fully qualified to per- 
form the full set of duties defined in Part I 
of the Dictionary under MACHINIST II. 

1 see also ‘‘How to Use Part IV of the Dictionary,"’ by 
Raymond Ward, Occupations, Oct., 1943, p. 39; “The 


Dictionary of Occupational Titles,"" by W. H. Stead, 
Oct., 1940, p. 16. 


Such a classification says, in effect, ‘this indi- 
vidual actually is a MACHINIST II.’ If 
Part I classifications are to be used for the 
transfer of occupational information about 
individuals, they will have meaning only 
to the extent that they are used correctly. 

In counseling there is a definite value in this 
type of occupational classification. Counselors 
need to know or to find out what kind of 
work an individual actually is qualified to do. 
But there is also another need which is just 
as important. With individuals requiring 
vocational counseling, classifications are 
needed which will indicate the kind of work 
that each individual has the ability to learn 
todo. Such classifications, since they reveal 
potential ability, cannot always be limited to 
specific occupations, but must state the field 
of work in which a given set of potential 
abilities might apply. For example, the 
ability to become a MACHINIST II consists 
of several component abilities: the ability to 
run lathes, milling machines, and other 
machine shop equipment,-the ability to read 
blueprints, to use micrometers, to make 
mathematical computations, and to work to 
precise measurements. These abilities the 
MACHINIST II has in common with the 
TOOL MAKER, DIE MAKER, METAL 
PATTERNMAKER, and many other workers 
in a broad field of work which can be called 
METAL MACHINING. A classification, 
therefore, which might be applied to an indi- 
vidual with the potential ability to learn to 
do this set of tasks would need to say, in ef- 
fect, “this individual has the qua. ifications 
necessary to learn to do types of METAL 
MACHINING involving the operation of 
lathes, milling machines, etc.”’ 

Classifications in the Revised Edition of 
Part IV of the Dictionary of Occupational Titles, 
placed on sale by the Government Printing 
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Oftice in December, 1944, say just chat. 
The Entry Occupational Classification con- 
tained in the revised Part IV is an expansion 
of the classifications which were originally 
published in a Preliminary Edition in June, 
1941. This Preliminary Edition contained 
twenty-two broad type-of-work classifica- 
tions for use in identifying the vocational 
preparation of individuals with limited work 
histories. In the Revised Edition these broad 
fields of work, identified by three-digit codes, 
have been subdivided into four-digit, five- 
digit, and in some cases six-digit fields of 
work. Each field of work becomes more 
specific by the addition of each digit to the 
code. 

To continue with the example previously 
cited, there existed in the Preliminary Edi- 
tion a broad classification for MACHINE 
TRADES, identified by the three-digit code 
4-X2. This was intended for the classifica- 
tion of individuals with mechanical aptitude, 
with an understanding of the functional na- 
ture of machines, and with sufficient good 
judgment, perseverance, and interest to learn 
types of machine work requiring long ap- 
prenticeships. In the Revised Edition, 4-X2 
MACHINE TRADES has been subdivided 
into the following four-digit fields of work: 


4-X2.0 MACHINING 

4-X2.1 REPAIRING 

4-X2.4 COMPLEX MACHINE OPERAT- 
ING (N.E.C.) 


Such classifications are intended for indi- 
viduals who have had enough occupational 
orientation to enable them to select intelli- 
gently from the fields of work described and 
who give evidence of possessing the abilities 
required. MACHINING is defined as work 
requiring the precise removal of excess mate- 
rial from stock and requiring the operation 
of one or more such machines as lathes, 
milling machines, shapers, drill presses, and 





® Dictionary of Occupational Titles, Part IV, Revised Edi- 
tion, is for sale by the Superintendent of Documents, U. S. 
Government Printin ce, Washington 25,D.C. Price 
thirty-five cents. her parts of the Dictionary which 
may also be obtained from the Government Printing 
Office include: Part I, ‘Definitions and Titles,"’ price 
$2.00; Part II, ‘Titles and Codes,”’ price $1.00; Supple- 
ment, Edition Il, price $.60. The supplement contains 
definitions, titles and codes that have been added to the 
Dictionary since its publication in 1939. 


related equipment. REPAIRING is defined 
as work involving the disassembly, repair, 
and reassembly of various kinds of machines 
and requiring a knowledge of the functioning 
of the machines involved. COMPLEX MA- 
CHINE OPERATING (N.E.C.) is defined as 
work involving the operation of complex 
machines not elsewhere classified and usually 
requiring judgment of motion and speeds in 
the control, by levers, wheels and other 
means, of such equipment as printing presses, 
rolling mills, electric cranes, locomotives, 
streetcars, and buses. 

In the field of 4-X2.0 MACHINING, five- 
digit classifications have been set up as fol- 
lows: 


4-X2.01 METAL MACHINING 

4-X2.02 WOOD MACHINING 

4-X2.03 STONE OR GLASS MACHIN- 
ING 


Five-digit classifications are intended for 
the identification of most types of vocational 
training, although they can also be used to 
identify limited kinds of work experiences 
which have been too general or too limited 
to be accurately identified by Part I codes. 

Six-digit classifications have been set up in 
4-X2.01 METAL MACHINING as follows: 


4-X2.010 ALL-AROUND METAL 
MACHINING 

4-X2.011 METAL LATHE WORK 

4-X2.012 METAL MILLING AND 
RELATED 

4-X2.013 METAL PLANING, SHAPING 
AND RELATED 

4-X2.014. METAL BORING, DRILLING 
AND RELATED 

4-X2.015 METAL PRECISION 
GRINDING 


These are intended for the identification of 
specific or advanced kinds of vocational 
training as well as partially qualifying work 
experience. 

Training or experience which is more 
specific than that encompassed by Part IV 
classifications can best be expressed by as- 
signment of one or more classifications from 
Part I. The Revised Edition of Part IV re- 
lates these Part I classifications to each entry 
field of work. For example, listed with 4- 
X2.011 METAL LATHE WORK are: EN- 
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GINE LATHE OPERATOR I, SPEED- 
LATHE OPERATOR, TURRET LATHE 
OPERATOR, SCREW-MACHINE OPERA- 
TOR, VERTICAL-TURRET-LATHE OP- 
ERATOR, and many other operators of ma- 
chines which are essentially adaptations of 
lathes. 

In other words, the Dictionary of Occupa- 
tional Titles, Parts I, Il, and IV, now contains 
occupational classifications which range all 
the way from very broad groupings of oc- 
cupational activities to very specific job dis- 
tinctions. The full range of Dictionary classi- 
fications was set forth in Occupations, April, 
1944. That issue also contained a more com- 
plete description of all parts of the Dictionary 
as well as other activities of the Division of 
Occupational Analysis. 

With the aid of Parts I, Il, and IV of the 
Dictionary it is now possible to identify an in- 
dividual’s vocational characteristics in terms 
of broad fields of work in which he has inter- 
ests, aptitudes, and potential abilities, in 
terms of more limited fields of work sug- 
gested by exploratory training, leisure time 
activities, or occupational investigations, in 
terms of specific fields of vocational training, 
or in terms of experience in specific jobs. 
A complete statement of an individual's voca- 


tional capabilities may, of course, require 
more than one classification but will normally 
not require more than two or three. 

When a classification from Part IV is as- 
signed to an individual, the things the classi- 
fication does not say may be as significant 
as the things that it does say. To illustrate, 
let us assume that a classification for 1-X2 
RECORDING WORK has been given to a 
young woman who has just completed an 
academic course in high school and who is 
interested in getting into ‘‘clerical work.” 
The classifications in 1-X CLERICAL AND 
SALES WORK are easily located in the Re- 
vised Edition of Part IV and are reproduced 
on this page. As indicated there, the classi- 
fications in 1-X have been subdivided only 
to four-digits. If the classification 1-X2 
RECORDING WORK is assigned, it means 
that the young woman is interested in and 
has definite qualifications for kinds of clerical 
work involving entering, transcribing, or 
verifying mathematical or verbal data in the 
performance of such tasks as recording trans- 
actions, posting entries, and a variety of 
other related tasks included in the definition 
for 1-X2. These qualifications may have 
been determined from an analysis of her 
school work, from leisure time activities, 
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from tests of clerical aptitudes, or from ob- 
servation and questioning of the individual. 
The classification assigned also implies that 
the individual is not an outstanding person 
who could be trained for semi-managerial or 
“junior executive’ types of work involving 
considerable judgment and responsibility. 
(In that case 1-X2.0 would have been as- 
signed.) She has not had typing or short- 
hand (or 1-X2.2 or 1-X2.3 would have been 
indicated). Yet she should not be limited 
to routine addressing of envelopes or related 
tasks (1-X2.9). Also she has not had fully 
qualifying experience in any clerical occupa- 
tion defined in Part I (or the appropriate 
Part I code would have been assigned). In 
short, she is just a good average young wo- 
man with certain clerical abilities and inter- 
ests which should be encouraged and trained. 
When that training has been completed her 
classification can be extended or changed ac- 
cordingly. 

This was a lot of information to pack into 
the three digits ‘‘1-X2."’ If it represented the 
considered opinion of a school counselor who 
had had opportunity to observe and talk 
with the young woman over a period of years, 
it would have been valuable information to 
pass along to the employment counselor or 
to any other counselor. A few pertinent 
remarks or test scores in substantiation of the 
classification selected would also have been 
very much in order. 

One difficulty in using the Dictionary be- 
comes immediately apparent to the untrained 
person attempting to locate codes for fields 
of work or for specific jobs. There are so 
many jobs, so many fields of work, so many 
codes that it is easy to get lost. Several 
short cuts or direct routes to codes have 
therefore been incorporated in the Revised 
Edition of Part IV. These are listed in a 
separate section under the title of Classifica- 
tion Factors. Such factors as personal traits 
(including interests and aptitudes), Jeisure 
time activities, casual work experience, Army 
training, Navy training, and civilian training 


have been listed in separate alphabetical 
lists and related to the field of work implied 
in standard definitions for the activity in- 
volved. 

With the aid of these listings the counselor 
is able to investigate the occupational sig- 
nificance of pertinent facts about the indi- 
vidual. Suggested fields of work can be ex- 
amined in Section 1. Related occupations 
and related fields of work can be further in- 
vestigated, since listings of both are found 
with each classification at its finest level of 
subdivision. The related fields of work (Re- 
lated Entry Classifications) enable the coun- 
selor to get a composite view of a whole 
group of related activities. The related oc- 
cupations in each field are listed so that they 
can be further investigated in Part I of the 
Dictionary. Distinctions are made between 
Entry and Non-Entry Occupations so that the 
counselor will know what kinds of jobs the 
individual can get without previous experi- 
ence and what kinds of jobs are obtainable in 
each field after preliminary experience has 
been acquired. 

The four month's trial which the Revised 
Edition of Part IV has had since its intro- 
duction justifies the hope that it vei! become 
a standard text for counseling. It is being 
used in the United States Employment Ser- 
vice as a basis for classification of persons 
with limited work histories. Several schools 
have evidenced a desire to use it in counsel- 
ing and in the teaching of classes in Occupa- 
tions. Training courses have been held for 
rehabilitation counselors. The Navy uses 
it in activities of its Educational Services 
Section. The Navy Classification Section 
has long used an adaptation of the codes in 
the Preliminary Edition of Part IV, and plans 
are being made for necessary revisions. 
The Army has increased the training time 
previously allocated to Part IV in its Sepa- 
ration Classification program. A total of 
more than 15,000 copies is already in use 
and the number is reported to be steadily 
climbing. 
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What the Young Worker Should Know about Unions' 


LEO C. BROWN, S.J. 


Director of the Institute of Social Sciences, Saint Louis University 


Se STUDENT counselor who is preparing 
the high school graduate for industrial 
employment has a difficult task. The things 
which should be known about getting the 
right job and keeping it are increasing. The 
average high school graduate today expects 
to be interviewed by the personnel depart- 
ment, and expects after taking employment to 
be directed by the supervisory forces of the 
company. Many young industrial employees, 
however, are surprised when they make their 
first contacts with a labor union. They do 
not realize that they may be urged and even 
required to join labor unions, to pay initia- 
tion fees and monthly dues. Some are sur- 
prised to learn, after joining a union, that 
they may be required to attend a prescribed 
number of union meetings under penalty of 
fine, if reasons for absence are unacceptable to 
a union committee. To prepare graduates for 
this experience, counselors in high schools 
might well give them a few clear ideas about 
the place of unions in industrial society, their 
structure, and the possible obligations of be- 
coming and remaining union members. 

The young industrial worker should know 
that collective bargaining is an integral part 
of our national labor policy. The National 
Labor Relations Act is a concrete manifesta- 
tion of the intention of Congress to promote 
labor organizations and collective bargaining 
through such organizations. For the fore- 
secable future, most young industrial workers 
employed in manufacturing, transportation, 
communication, and trade will find a union 
in the establishment in which they take em- 
ployment. Some young workers will be re- 
quired, others strongly urged, others merely 
invited to take membership in the union. 
The high school graduate should be prepared 
for this situation. 

The young industrial worker should know 





1 Condensed from an address before the Vocational 
Guidance Association in St. Louis, Mo. 


something about the structure of the labor 
movement. He should know, for instance, 
that an individual joins not the AF of L or 
the CIO, but some autonomous national 
union which may itself be federated with the 
American Federation of Labor or the Con- 
gtess of Industrial Organizations. If the 
young worker takes employment in a steel 
plant, he (or she) will undoubtedly join the 
United Steelworkers of America, which is a 
member of the Congress of Industrial Organi- 
zations. If he operates a drill press in a ma- 
chine shop, he may join the International As- 
sociation of Machinists, which is a member 
of the American Federation of Labor. He 
may perhaps join one of the Brotherhoods of 
operating railway employees, or the United 
Mineworkers of America, or some of the tele- 
phone workers unions, which are non- 
affiliated organizations. 

The union, however, with which he will 
have most immediate contact is the local 
organization of the international union. This 
local will have a president, a secretary, and a 
treasurer, and, if financially able, a business 
representative. This business representative 
is a paid official of the union who keeps in 
touch with establishments under contract 
with the local union and who holds confer- 
ences with the management of such establish- 
ments relative to the observance of the collec- 
tive bargaining agreement and other matters 
of interest to the union’s membership. More- 
over, in each establishment under union 
agreement there will be a shop committee 
composed of stewards from each of the major 
departments. A shop steward will probably 
be the first union official to meet the new em- 
ployee. He will probably suggest or, if the 
agreement permits it, require, that the new 
employee make out an application for union 
membership and make arrangements for the 
payment of an initiation fee. He will inform 
the employee of the time and place of union 
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meetings, and of the amount of monthly dues. 
If the union has a voluntary check-off agree- 
ment with management, he will probably urge 
the new employee to sign a card which autho- 
rizes the management to deduct the monthly 
union dues from his wages. He will repre- 
sent the employee in all disputes with fore- 
men which involve an interpretation or ap- 
plication of the collective bargaining agree- 
ment. The new employee should understand 
that, in all establishments covered by the 
National Labor Relations Act in which a 
union has an official status, the right and 
duty of the union and its officials to represent 
him in matters covered by the collective bar- 
gaining agreement have been established by 
law. 


How Mempsersuie AFFECTS THE YOUNG 
WorKER 


The young employee should have informa- 
tion about the more common categories of 
union status, and should know the obliga- 
tions which each imposes upon him with re- 
spect to union membership. In a closed 
shop, for example, union membership may be 
required as a prior condition of employment. 
In such shops only -union members may be 
employed. In a union shop, on the other 
hand, the employer is free to hire non-union 
employees, but employees are required to 
join the union at the end of a thirty- to 
ninety-day probationary period, and, there- 
after, to keep in good standing in the union. 
In most establishments in which a young 
worker is likely to find employment, the col- 
lective bargaining agreement provides for 
maintenance of union membership. In estab- 
lishments covered by such agreements new 
employees are not required and may not be 
coerced into joining the union. However, 
membership once taken must be retained by 
an employee for the duration of the collective 
bargaining agreement. Other shops may be 


in process of being organized. In such estab- 
lishments different unions will solicit the 
new employee's allegiance. If the establish- 
ment is covered by the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act, the employee may be given an op- 
portunity to express his preference by secret 
ballot. For some employees, the opportunity 
to vote in a National Labor Relations Board 
election may be their first important exercise 
of a democratic prerogative. The vote may 
be important, and choice should be based 
upon the best information available about the 
contending unions and their ability effec- 
tively to represent the sound interests of the 
employees in question. 

Obviously the teacher handling these sub- 
jects should have some knowledge of labor 
law and should be reasonably well versed in 
the theory and history of the labor movement 
and the regulations of local labor unions. In- 
formation on labor law and the labor move- 
ment is available in a wide variety of univer- 
sity programs. Most universities in the de- 
partments of economics and elsewhere offer 
courses on the history of the labor movement, 
industrial relations, and labor law. Informa- 
tion about local labor unions is available at 
the offices of the unions. The author's ex- 
perience suggests that labor unions are quite 
willing to give copies of their constitutions 
and by-laws and of their labor agreements to 
any person who has a legitimate interest in 
them. 

One further remark might be made. Any 
course dealing with labor unions may easily 
become a center of controversy. It need not, 
however. Labor unions exist. They are im- 
portant institutions. General public policy 
with respect to labor unions is a matter of 
law. If the teacher deals with the subject in 
an objective and factual manner there should 
be no reasonable grounds for objection from 
business associations, from the labor unions, 
or from any other section of the community. 
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Vocational Services for American War Prisoners 


DAVID R. PORTER 


Books and Education, War Prisoners’ Aid, Young Men’s Christian Association 


MERICAN PRISONERS Of war held in Ger- 
many and the Far East provide a prac- 
tice game in post-war vocational education. 
For the tens of thousands of these men the 
war is ended. Interned in crude barracks and 
barbed wire enclosures, they have had 
months, in some cases more than two years, 
to long for, to think about, and to plan for 
the future. Into these war prison camps they 
usually came from terrible, often tragic, com- 
bat experiences. The first period, perhaps 
weeks or even months, may have been re- 
quired for the recovery of a more normal 
mental state. This phase of their problem is 
well dealt with in the ‘‘Psychology for the 
Returning Service Men"’ recently published 
by the Infantry Journal. When the prison 
camp experience is long continued these men 
often tend to lapse into another serious men- 
tal condition, “‘the barbed wire disease.”’ 
However, most men, when they become 
rested and somewhat adjusted to their life as 
prisoners, throw themselves with character- 
istic American zeal into camp activities. 

The average prison camp is an interesting 
demonstration of voluntarism in education. 
A study of these camps should encourage 
those whose educational aim has been to de- 
velop initiative on the part of youth as he 
faces actual life situations. In these strange 
circumstances, anticipated by no educator, 
many a prison camp is a hive of activity. 
Atheltic games are organized, even if base- 
balls have to be made from old sneakers and 
string. There are choruses and community 
singing. Religious activities of the three 
faiths found in most American communities 
are organized; sometimes Protestant and 
Catholic chaplains have been captured along 
with the rest. Frequently a school is organ- 
ized, beginning with a few subjects for men 
expressing an immediate interest. In the 
larger camps carefully worked out curricula 
include subjects ranging from learning to read 
to graduate courses. Practically every pris- 


oner of war group includes former teachers 
and educational administrative officers. One 
such camp, Stalag Luft III, reports schools in 
each of five compounds, in two of which 
Colonel C. G. Goodrich and Colonel Delmar 
T. Spivey have been the educational officers. 
More than 1,000 men have been enrolled in 
scores of subjects with a curriculum which 
has included six foreign languages, chem- 
istry, physics, calculus, shorthand, news- 
writing, sketching and cartooning, advertis- 
ing, theory of harmony and economics. 
Classes meet three times a week. A reference 
library has been established in all of the 
larger camps. 


Prisoners’ RiGutTs 


In a world where decency and international 
agreements have been flaunted, it is good to 
know that in one area—the treatment of 
prisoners of war—such agreements are being 
fairly well observed. Of the many millions 
of prisoners of war across the world, approxi- 
mately one-half belong to nations which 
ratified the ‘‘Geneva Convention,” which in 
1929 considered it ‘‘the duty of every power 
to diminish the unavoidable rigors of war and 
to mitigate the fate of prisoners of war.” 
Russia did not participate in this Convention. 


Japan's representatives signed the Conven- 


tion but it was not later ratified. Among the 
Convention's articles, providing for minimum 
protection, for food and shelter, for reports of 
state of health, for freedom of worship, etc., 
are these: (Article 39) ‘Prisoners of war shall 
be allowed to receive shipments of books’’; 
(Article 78) ‘Relief societies for prisoners of 
war shall receive from the belligerents every 
facility for the efficient performance of their 
humane tasks." Accordingly, neutral repre- 
sentatives of the International Red Cross and 
the World’s Committee of the Young Men's 
Christian Associations visit camps under a 
division of labor mutually agreed upon. The 
International Red Cross watches the obset- 
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vance of the Convention, facilitates corre- 
spondence, and distributes food and other 
parcels provided by the national Red Cross 
societies. The War Prisoners’ Aid of the 
YMCA operates generally in leisure-time 
areas—recreation, including athletics and 
music, religion, and education. Several other 
organizations work for prisoners of war even 
if they do not visit the camps; this includes 
the European Student Relief, National Cath- 
olic Welfare Conference, American Bible 
Society, etc. 

The basic rights of prisoners are not 
always observed, as we know from occasional 
reports from the Far East and during the 
vast confusion of the last days in Germany. 


EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 


Even before America entered the war the 
War Prisoners’ Aid had developed extensive 
services, especially in the field of books and 
education. Following a precedent of service 
in World War I, this program began as soon 
as Allied prisoners reached Germany. Num- 
erous requests catie to the headquarters office 
of War Prisoners Aid in Geneva, Switzer- 
land, from men in the professions, particu- 
larly in different fields of science, for text- 
books and other study aids. Frequently the 
man had been engaged in a research project or 
writing which was interrupted by the war. 
If the volumes could not be procured in 
Geneva, the requests were forwarded to New 
York where a staff was built up to deal with 
individual interests and needs. At first it was 
called ‘*Men of Science’’ department. It will 
doubtless be discovered in later years that 
this encourangement to scholars from many 
nations will have helped to establish a basis 
for subsequent international cooperation. 
From 2,000 to 2,500 books a month were sent 
to individuals in this constituency. With 
each shipment of books, after they were cen- 
sored, a return addressed postcard was in- 
cluded. Hundreds of these postcards have 
been returned, expressing appreciation for 
books received and frequently requesting 
others. Except for one shipload which 
arrived in Marseilles just before the invasion 
of southern France, there has been practically 
no loss of these packages. 

With the arrival of the Americans their 
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educational and vocational interests soon as- mate 


serted themselves. At first, Americans were 
often placed in the well-established British 
camps; in one camp in 1943, there were 
4,259 men in eighty-four different classes. 

Before many months passed tens of thou- 
sands of Americans arrived. Immediately 
they registered requests for typically Ameri- 
can books, music, games, etc. Vocational 
subjects were of special interest. Those inter- 
ested in law were the first to register their re- 
quests. Several thousand standard law books 
have been sent; a considerable number of 
these books were donations of law libraries 
and publishers. A special pamphlet was pre- 
pared and printed by the Section of Legal Edu- 
cation and Admissions to the Bar of the 
American Bar Association, designed to en- 
courage and guide the studies of men in the 
Armed Forces. 


CasLep Requests FILLED 


In August, 1943, the first of a long series of 
cables arrived from Geneva conveying prison- 
ers’ requests for educational materials. The 
camps in which these men were located had 
been visited by the neutral YMCA represen- 
tatives. The following may be regarded as 
typical of the cabled requests: 


E. J. O’Brien, commercial pilot's license, 
all phases commercial flying. 

D. Snow, general agriculture, dairy inspec- 
tor examination. 

H. Spire, marine and shipbuilding insur- 
ance. 

W. B. Herms, entomology. 

Bert Halle, fingerprinting and criminal 
investigation. 

A. Alfred, Brand's Vectorial Mechanics, and 
Jones’ Practical Aerodynamics. 

James Heaberg, on behalf of twenty-one 
men, second year college, wants suitable 
set practice books, accounting. 


Some men requested books to complete 
courses under way when they entered war 
service. Requests often suggested consulta- 
tion with school or college administrative 
officers about requirements for completing a 
year’s work or for securing a diploma. In 
these cases the information was secured and 
appropriate materials sent. In all of these 
negotiations and in the provision of textbook 
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afforded by the U. S. Armed Forces Institute. 
Colonel Francis J. Spaulding, Lt. Colonel 
Herbert G. Espy, and their associates have 
been very generous in adapting the Institute's 
program to the needs of prisoners of war. 
The Madison headquarters have shipped to 
Geneva more than 100,000 textbooks for dis- 
tribution to the camps. War Prisoners’ Aid 
has been authorized to establish in Geneva a 
Branch of the Institute and its testing services 
are there made available. It is hoped that 
records may be preserved for later presenta- 
tion to the colleges of the individual's choice 
for whatever credit his studies may merit. 


VocaTIONAL MarTERIAL REQUESTED 


The requests for materials in the vocational! 
fields were most numerous. While it now 
seems possible that some of these men, from 
Germany and Italy at least, may return to 
active military service, most of them have 
had long and monotonous periods to plan for 
their peacetime experiences. A study of the 
requests which have been received shows an 
interest in practically every vocation. It is 
not possible at this time to generalize regard- 
ing fields attracting most widespread interest. 
Among the more popular fields are agricul- 
ture, rural reconstruction, engineering, es- 
pecially post-war aeronautics, forestry, ad- 
vertising, and the social sciences. The fre- 
quency of requests for information regarding 
Civil Service is an indication of the returning 
men’s concern for ‘*60,000,000 jobs.”’ 

We have followed the policy of finding 
with as much accuracy and completeness as 
possible the books which these men want. 
Any book in any field was secured. In this 
search we have had the help of many libra- 
rians and of scores of vocational societies, in- 
cluding the Library of Congress, U. S. Office 
of Education, Department of Agriculture, 
World Student Relief, and the Infantry Journal. 
Throughout the development of this program, 
recou: » has been had to the counsel and help 
of the American Council on Education and, 
within the War Department, the Office of the 
Provost Marshall General and Information 
and Education Division. 

Fortunately only a few Americans have so 
far been blinded. Services for the Blind, a 
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Department of the Library of Congress, made 
available for these men a generous quantity 
of reading books and other materials. A 
visiting secretary reported a segregation of 
Allied blinded prisoners at Haina where, 
with the cooperation of the German officials, 
a Braille camp paper, workshops, and train- 
ing for permanent occupations are provided. 
The equipment is being shared with all the 
Allied blinded. 

As evidence accumulated showing the in- 
terest in vocations, advisers were consulted 
regarding the books which should be pro- 
vided. This program was accelerated by the 
receipt early in 1944 of a cablegram from the 
airman'’s camp, Stalag Luft III, asking ‘‘for 
complete list testing equipment material nec- 
essary vocational guidance program 1200 
adults."’ The report revealed that one of the 
prisoners of war, a former instructor in psy- 
chology at the University of Florida, was 
available to guide the program. The Voca- 
tional Kit of the War Department could not 
be used because a large proportion of its 300 
vocational books and pamphlets were un- 
acceptable to the German censor. Harry 
Jager and his associates in Occupational In- 
formation and Guidance Service of the U. S. 
Office of Education helped in selecting ma- 
terial to further this prisoner of war camp 
vocational program. The Psychological Cor- 
poration cooperated in the testing program. 

It was realized that other camps, certainly 
in Germany and possibly m the Far East, 
might welcome similar materials. Conse- 
quently, more than $15,000 worth of books 
and other supplies were purchased by the 
YMCA and sent to the Geneva Warchouse. 
Subsequently, Colonel Joseph I. Greene made 
available extensive supplemental supplies 
through a special fund which the Infantry 
Journal had accumulated from military per- 
sonnel for their comrades ‘behind barbed 
wire.” 

Adjustments naturally had to be made to 
fit a vocational program to the peculiar con- 
ditions among prisoners of war. It seemed 
desirable to include testing materials selected 
from the many tests made available in recent 
years. Current magazines such as Occupa- 
tions, Vocational Trends, and Monthly Labor 
Review would also be useful. As these maga- 
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zines were not permitted, bound annual vol- 
umes of some of these magazines were in- 
cluded. 

To select appropriate tests was no easy task. 
Advisers in the Psychological Corporation 
recommended the following: (a) Modified 
Alpha Examination Form 9, as a general inte}li- 
gence test which yields numerical and verbal 
subscores. It is regarded as indicating the 
extent of an individual's ability to absorb 
education. (b) The Mechanical Comprehension 
Test which measures ability to understand 
the operation of machines. (c) The Minnesota 
Vocational Test for Clerical Workers measures 
speed and accuracy of name and number 
checking. High scores in this test are indica- 
tive of aptitude for clerical work and account- 
ing. (d) The Kuder Preference Record indicates 
the type of interest of the individual. 

It was felt that under all the circumstances 
these were feasible tests and large quantities 
were sent. 


Booxs CHosEN 


The books selected generally fall into these 
categories: vocational guidance books, and 
professional materials, tests, and other equip- 
ment. Five additional sets were prepared of 
all these books and material for other large 
camps which might be ready to develop a 
similar program. A library of books about 
different vocations seemed advisable; that is, 
books that might be useful to scattered or 
small groups of prisoners of war. Supplies of 
one hundred volumes each of a series of books 
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about different vocations are being sent to the 
Geneva Warehouse. 

The supply of books sent to Geneva was 
designed to provide at least one copy of those 
books of the professional type, ¢.g., Aptitudes 
and Aptitude Testing, by Bingham; Testing and 
Counseling in the High School Guidance Program, 
by Darley; The Dictionary of Occupational 
Titles; I Find My Vocation, by Kitson; and 
Occupational Trends in the United States, by 
Anderson and Davidson. Books on occupa- 
tions were sent in large quantities, with the 
hope that three to five copies might be avail- 
able for reference in each camp library. One 
hundred copies each of about thirty of the 
more popular vocations were selected. In 
addition, many Occupational Monographs by 
the Science Research Associates were in- 
cluded. . 

Communications over international boun- 
daries in wartime are extremely difficult. 
Few reports have been received concerning 
the progress of this special vocational cam- 
paign in Stalag Luft III or in other camps. 
The more complete story when it can be told 
is bound to be interesting. It will doubtless 
include ingenious training processes which 
have been evolved in a typically American 
way within the camps. A recent cablegram 
from the Geneva office is one of many bits of 
encouraging evidence: ‘American Colonel 
Goodrich South Compound Stalag Luft III 
writes 27 September quote Thank YMCA 
Educational Reference Books Rank High 
Quality Quantity Making Reference Library 
Most Prized Possession unquote.”’ 


— 
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Fashion Institute of Technology and Design 


MORTIMER C. RITTER 
Director, Fashion Institute of Technology and Design, New York City 


7. NEED for an institute on a post- 
secondary level for the apparel field has 
long been felt by the industry and by young 
men and women interested in the technical 
and semi-professional levels of employment in 
fashion and production positions in the ap- 
parel trades. The vocational high schools 
have been training skilled workers, but for 
the graduates therewas no higher school with 
specialized instruction. Even if the high 
school should give advanced training to those 
capable of learning the higher skills, secon- 
dary school gradua.<s because of their imma- 
turity could not qualify for jobs such as as- 
sistant designer, stylist, junior executive, or 
production manager. 

Although the garment industry employs 
more than half a million persons and does a 
business of more than four billion dollars in 
New York City alone, any design or technical 
progress within it is haphazard and unscien- 
tific. Talent that could thrive or develop 
within its field is being redirected into other 
occupations because of a lack of a planned 
program. In view of these facts, leaders of 
management and labor under the guidance of 
Max Meyer,' chairman of the Needlecraft 
Educational Commission, which acts as an 
advisory board to the Central Needle Trades 
High School, established the Educational 
Foundation for the Apparel Industry. This 
Foundation received a charter from the Board 
of Regents of the State of New York to estab- 
lish an institute of higher learning. 

After pledging $100,000 annually for five 
years, the Educational Foundation entered 
into a contract with the Board of Education 
of the City of New York. The Board? agreed 
to supply the facilities for instruction and a 
nucleus of the teaching staff. The Founda- 
tion agreed to supply special materials for in- 





! Morris W. Haft, Vice-chairman. 
20 —s through the Superintendent of Schools, 
John E. Wade. 


struction and visiting lecturers and to offer 
100 scholarships valued at $400 each per 
annum to talented high school graduates 
from any high school in the United States. 
Although the majority of the students are 
from New York, we have representatives 
from Greenville, Philadelphia, Rome, James- 
town, Yonkers, and New Rochelle. 

The Institute offers two major sequences: 
one in the field of fashion, one in the field of 
scientific management. A student taking 
either sequence, however, is given a limited 
amount of instruction in the other, since a 
successful designer must understand the pro- 
duction problems and a manager must under- 
stand the methods of the designer. Related 
technical instruction is given in textiles, tex- 
tile testing, quality and cost control, and 
merchandising. 

In addition, provision is made to develop 
the individual in personal, civic, and social 
competencies. Cultural and academic courses 
in English, Sociology, Psychology, and Eco- 
nomics are included. Opportunities for social 
activities and development of special talents 
are encouraged through Student Self-Govern- 
ment, Clubs, Newspaper Work, Yearbook, 
Dramatics, Physical Activities, Photography, 
and Music. Development of emotional, so- 
cial, intellectual, and manipulative poten- 
tialities is provided through a careful weigh- 
ing of all phases of the curriculum. 


Quatities Destrep 


In admitting students to a school which 
specializes in one field, one must know the 
qualities necessary for success for the posi- 
tions toward which its training leads. The 
successful designer must be creative, he must 
possess the ability to forecast trends through 
an understanding of fashion psychology, and 
he must be able to find inspiration in the 
museum, current events, theater, and all acti- 
vities in which people engage. He must un- 
derstand people, their needs and interests. 
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He must understand the processes of construc- 
tion and production so that his designs are 
practicable and commercially feasible. Tal- 
ent in art, millinery, and apparel construc- 
tion is indicative but not an absolute factor 
in prognostication for success. Training in 
manipulative techniques can be presented at 
the school but innate creative ability cannot 
be imparted. No test is available which tests 
this ability. We have found that drive or 
interest is the most important factor in success. 
Evidences of creative powers in writing or 
music as well as art or sewing are indicative. 
The Institute’s psychologist is studying the 
reactions of individuals to specific colors and 
objects, as desks, plants, chairs, in an at- 
tempt to evaluate sensibility and flexibility 
of responses. As the school opened Septem- 
ber, 1944, no findings are now available. 

The successful plant manager requires, 
above all else, qualities of leadership. He 
must be alert to people’s reactions and be able 
to redirect and influence interests harmo- 
niously. He must be aware of interrelation- 
ships and must be able to plan effective means 
of production. He must recognize problems; 
seek, interpret, and weigh data concerning 
them; and draw conclusions in harmony 
with efficiency and human relationships 
within the plant. Excellence in science or 
mathematics and participation in club, civic, 
and social activities during his high school 
career indicate these abilities. Again, how- 
ever, no scientific test can measure these 
qualities. 


SELECTION OF STUDENTS 


Lacking scientific means, we follow the 
procedure described below in the selection of 
students. As only two classes have been ad- 
mitted, the efficacy of the procedure has not 
been determined. 

The student is recommended by his high 
school principal on the basis of his high 
school record and his ability to get along 
with people. His high school standing in 


art, sewing, and home economics is con- 
sidered for the fashion major; in science and 
mathematics for the scientific management 
major. The chairman of the admissions com- 
mittee then interviews the applicant to ascer- 
tain his previous training, drive, and objec- 


tives. The psychologist judges personality 
factors and innate abilities. The chairman 
of the specific department evaluates his ac- 
complishments in relation to his previous 
training. To predict success on the basis of 
accomplishment is easier if there is a record 
of previous training, but it is not essential. 
Each interviewer makes a separate report. 
These reports are collated. When differences 
of opinion exist, the case is discussed in com- 
mittee. After we have graduated a sufh- 
ciently large sample we plan to compute the 
correlation between their performance on the 
job and their performance in the Institute. 

When the student is admitted to the Insti- 
tute he is placed under the guidance of a 
faculty adviser. Each adviser acts as con- 
sultant to about 25 students. Special prob- 
lems are referred to the vocational counselor. 
Health problems are referred to the health 
counselor who coordinates the work with the 
physician and nurse; emotional and social 
maladjustments are referred to the psycholo- 
gist. Problems of change of program in the 
major field are discussed with the assistant 
director for adjustment. 


Tue ProGraM 


In the first term a general exploratory 
course is given so that all students will be 
familiar with all types of positions in the 
fashion field. In the second term majors in 
millinery and dress design are separated. In 
the last term it is planned to permit special- 
ization in theatrical design, teen-age clothes, 
women's clothes, popular price and better 
dresses, brassieres, lingerie, etc. In this term 
a cooperative program is contemplated so 
that the student will spend one month in 
industry and one month in school. Because 
of the close cooperation with industry 
through the Foundation, we believe that it 
will be possible to place students in positions 
that will provide apprenticeships. 

Under this program an employer will have 
a team of workers, A and B. A works while 
B is in school; B then takes the job while A 
attends school. This experience is particu- 
larly valuable since the student sees the prob- 
lems to be met and can receive school train- 
ing in those skills or knowledges which he 
lacks. Then, too, the school can evaluate its 
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curriculum through the cooperation of work- 
ing students. In addition, the teacher- 
coordinator who visits the student on the job 
has an opportunity to direct and guide him in 
his adjustment to his employer, fellow work- 
ers, and the job itself. This procedure should 
be helpful in keeping the technical members 
of the faculty alert to constant changes in 
industry. 

In the future it is hoped that the Institute 
will offer special courses for those already 
employed in the industry. These will be open 
to non-matriculated students and provide for 
special requests of individuals on the job. A 
research laboratory will also be available to 
aid the industry and to aid the school in keep- 
ing its program flexible and adaptable to the 
needs, interests, and abilities of its students 
and to the special needs, interests, and trends 
within the apparel industry. 
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Appraising a Counseling Program at the College Level! 


J. RICHARD TOVEN 
New York University 


HE SCENE Of this investigation is a large 
liberal arts college in an urban commu- 
nity. It is aco-educational institution with a 
total student enrollment of more than 4,000. 
A freshman class of approximately 1,200 
students is admitted annually. The pro- 
grams of study offered, in addition to the 
1 This article is based upon a dissertation completed 
under the direction of William A. Kelly and Joseph Con- 
nors, and accepted in partial fulfillment of the require- 


ments for the tor of Philosophy degree at Fordham 
University, June, 1943. 


traditional general academic curriculum, in- 
clude the usual pre-professional courses lead- 
ing to the study of medicine, dentistry, law, 
veterinary medicine, and the like. 

A newly planned counseling program was 
installed in which a group of first-year stu- 
dents received systematic counseling for four 
years. These students pursued the general 
academic curriculum. There were no other 
prerequisites for being included in this group. 
During the first two years these students were 
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scheduled in separate classes in four of the 
five required subjects. During the last two 
years they took the general college courses 
with the other students in the college. 

The writer undertook to find evidences that 
the program of systematic counseling was 
beneficial to the students by making a study 
of the counseled group and comparing it with 
an uncounseled group of students employing, 
as far as possible, measurable factors. It is a 
four-year study of one college generation 
from the freshman year through the senior 
year and graduation. 

The subjects of the investigation were 376 
students admitted in September, 1935, and 
in September, 1936. One group, 188 students, 
selected in order of registration from those 
who chose the general academic curriculum, 
was counseled systematically throughout the 
four-year period by faculty advisers appointed 
by the dean. These students constitute the 
“counseled group” referred to throughout the 
study. A control group of 188 students re- 
mained uncounseled, and is referred to as the 
“‘non-counseled group.’’ The students of 
the two groups were matched person for 
person on the bases of (1) score and percentile 
rank on the American Council on Education 
psychological examination, (2) sex, (3) age, 
(4) college class, (5) race, (6) religion, and 
(7) curriculum chosen. A statistical treat- 
ment revealed that the two groups were ap- 
proximately identical with respect to socio- 
economic background, intelligence, and geo- 
graphical distribution. 


Tue CounseELING PRoGRAM 


The advisory program was integrated 
with the college organization so that coun- 
seling was a matter of routine. The faculty 
advisers counseled students on problems 
touching education, finance, health, per- 
sonal matters, spiritual and vocational as- 
pects of student life, separately, or in com- 
bination. The aim of the counselor was to 
assist each individual to adjust himself to 
college, to develop his aptitudes to the fullest 
capacity, and to make a satisfactory transi- 
tion to a career and to post-college life. 

Since the first two years are the most 
critical in a student's college life, the coun- 
seling program provided more planned con- 


ferences during this period. Six interviews 
were required in the freshman year, four in the 
sophomore year, and two in the junior and 
senior years. During the first and second 
years these interviews took place at regis- 
tration and at the time of presentation of the 
college grades. During the third and fourth 
years the only planned conferences resulted 
from the registration routine at the beginning 
of each semester. However, throughout the 
four years, other consultations were encour- 
aged between the faculty adviser and the 
students as conditions required. 

Because the success of the counseling pro- 
gram depended largely on the efforts of the 
faculty advisers, extreme care was exer- 
cised in choosing them. Those selected 
possessed recognized teaching ability, good 
judgment, sensitivity to student problems, 
and willingness to serve as advisers. They 
were thoroughly familiar with the organiza- 
tion of the university and were prepared to 
use its various agencies in the performance of 
their duties. 

Upon admission, a confidential folder was 
prepared for each counseled student, de- 
signed to contain all available information 
concerning his personal and scholastic back- 
ground. It included reports of each inter- 
view with the adviser, grades earned, memo- 
randa from classroom instructors, letters of 
recommendation, and other useful informa- 
tion. 


Basis FOR COMPARISON 


At the close of the four-year period the 
counseled and the non-counseled groups were 
compared statistically. The factors selected 
were: (1) graduation from college, (2) 
persistence in college, (3) scholastic action 
by the faculty, (4) cumulative college grade 
averages, (5) college grades—A to F, and 
(6) numbers of points completed. 

Of the 188 students in the counseled group, 
101, or 53.7 per cent, were graduated; 87, or 
46.3 per cent, were not graduated. Of the 
non-counseled 68, or 36.2 per cent, were 
graduated and 120, or 63.8 per cent, did not 
graduate. The critical ratio between the 
percentages of the graduates is 3.47 in favor 
of the counseled group. 

The critical ratio was obtained between 
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the percentages of the counseled graduates 
and the non-counseled graduates in order 
to test the reliability of these differences. 


The standard error of the differences between © 


the percentages, 53.7 and 36.2, was 5.05 
with the observed difference of 17.5 per cent, 
which results in a critical ratio of 3.47, 
indicating that the difference is statistically 
reliable. 

This means that there are 9,997 chances in 
10,000—almost absolute certainty—that 
counseling was the important factor in pro- 
ducing the difference in the percentage in 
favor of the counseled group. 


Taste I 
Means or Scores ON AMERICAN COUNCIL ON 
EpucaTion Test EARNED BY GRADUATES AND 
Non-GRADUATES OF THE Two Groups 











| Non- 
Coun- | Coun- 
| seled | seled 

Graduates N | 101 | 68 
M | 210.8 | 217.0 
SD | 44.7 43.7 
SE ofthe Mean) 4.47 | 5.30 

Non- N 87 120 
Gradu- M | 199.2 198.3 
ates SD 40.3 42.0 
SE ofthe Mean 4.32 | 3.85 





At this point it is of interest to observe the 
intellectual level of the graduates of the two 
groups. The achievement of the two gradu- 
ate groups may be compared in relation to 
the intelligence test scores (Table I). The 
mean of the raw scores of the American Coun- 
cil on Education psychological examination 
of the counseled graduates is 210.79, and for 
the non-counseled 217.04, a difference of 
6.25 favoring the non-counseled. The stand- 
ard deviations, 44.7 and 43.7, respectively, 
show almost identical variability. When 
it is considered that the counseled students 
who were graduated have a slightly lower 
average intelligence test score than the non- 
counseled group and that the four-year col- 
lege grade averages of the two groups are 
almost identical, 81.68 for the counseled 
group and 81.71 for the other (Taste V), it 
may be concluded that the counseled gradu- 
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ates achieved a higher level than the non- 
counseled graduates in the light of their 
basic intellectual abilities. Furthermore, 
there are 101 counseled graduates as com- 
pared with 68 non-counseled. Thus, coun- 
seling has been of real value to those of the 
counseled group who were graduated. Dis- 
couragement may have tended to force the 
non-counseled students to leave college and 
counseling may have encouraged students ro 
remain in college. 


PERSISTENCE IN COLLEGE 


Each group contained 51 males and 137 
females. Of the 51 males in the counseled 
group, 28, or 54.9 per cent, were graduated as 
compared with 73 of the 137 women, or 53.3 
percent. Of the 51 non-counseled males, 11, 
or 21.6 per cent, were graduated as com- 
pared with 57, or 41.6 per cent, of the females. 

A comparison of the male graduates of 
the two groups reveals a differential of 21.6 
per cent, which in turn yields a critical ratio 
of 3.68 favoring the counseled males. This 
critical ratio indicates that there are 9,999 
chances in 10,000 that counseling is the chief 
factor accounting for the difference between 
the percentages of the male graduates of the 
two groups. 

A comparison of the female graduates of 
the counseled and non-counseled groups 
shows a differential of 12.7 per cent as com- 
pared with 21.6 for the males. The critical 
ratio of 1.95 is drawn from the difference of 
12.7 per cent. Although this critical ratio 
is not statistically significant, it does show a 
strong tendency in favor of the counseled fe- 
males. Therefore it can be stated that coun- 
seling aids both the females and males, par- 
ticularly the latter, in the achievement of 
graduation from college. It is possible then 
that the males are more strongly affected by 
educational and vocational guidance and 
that they can be motivated to become more 
serious in pursuing their immediate goals in 
college. 

The previous comparisons were made be- 
tween the percentages of graduates of the 
same sex in the two groups. Let us now 
compare the differences between the males 
and females. 

Of the counseled males 28, or 54.9 per 
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Taste II 


Sex or GRADUATES AND Non-GRADUATES OF THE Two Groups! 



































Counseled Non-Counseled 
Male Female Male Female 
N PerCent|N PerCent|N PerCent! N_ Per Cent 
Graduate 2854.9 173 53.3 (11 21.6 |57 41.6 
Non-Graduate 23 45.1 | 64 46.7 |40 78.4 | 80 58.4 
Total \51 100.0 /|137 100.0 {51 100.0 /|137 100.0 
‘Total N | 188 188 





Critical ratio between percentages of male graduates—3.68 
Critical ratio between percentages of female graduates—1.95 





1 The writer is reorganizing all the original basic data of this study in order to ascertain how counseling has affected 


these two groups with respect to sex. 


cent, were graduated while 73, or 53.3 per 
cent, of the counseled females were gradu- 
ated, revealing a difference of 1.6 per cent, 
‘which is not statistically reliable. It may 
be concluded that counseling tends to affect 
the graduation of both males and females 
in the same manner. 

Another view of the data reveals that 11, 
or 21.6 per cent, of the males and 57, or 41.6 
per cent, of the females of the non-counseled 
group graduated. The difference of 20.0 
in the percentages yields a critical ratio of 
2.80, or 9,974 chances in 10,000 that females 
are affected to a lesser degree by the lack of 
counseling than the males. That is, lack of 
counseling is a more serious factor in affect- 
ing the graduation from college of the males 
than the females. Hence both male and 
female graduates are affected by counseling, 
the females being affected to a lesser degree. 


By examining Taste III, we find that 87, 
or all of the counseled non-graduates, com- 
pleted up to one year of college as compared 
with 120 of the non-counseled non-gradu- 
ates; 52, or 59.9 per cent, of the counseled 
completed up to two years as against 49, 
or 40.8 per cent, of the non-counseled; 14, 
or 16.1 per cent, of the counseled group 
completed up to three years as against 16, 
or 13.3 per cent, for the non-counseled group; 
1, or 1.1 per cent, of the counseled finished 
up to four years in college as compared 
with 9, or 7.5 per cent, for the non-counseled 
non-graduates. 

Advisement was probably the factor which 
was instrumental in assisting the larger group 
to continue through two years of college since 
the advisers aided these students in formu- 
lating educational and vocational plans re- 
quiring two years of college. The fact that 














Taste III 
PERSISTENCE IN COLLEGE OF THE Two Groups 
a Counseled | Non-Counseled 
Years in Per Cent of Per Cent of 
College N Continuing | Non-Graduates | N Continuing | Non-graduates 
CN = 87) CN = 120) 
0-1 87 100.0 120 100.0 
1-2 52 59.9 49 40.8 
2-3 14 16.1 16 13.3 
3-4 1 ee | S) 7.5 
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only one counseled student completed four 
years of college without graduating, as com- 
pared with 9 for the non-counseled group, 
was due in part to crystallization of student 
plans which required no further college 
training. Since the majority of the non- 
graduates of both groups completed up to 
two years of college, there seems to be evi- 
dence in favor of colleges offering two-year 
terminal courses. 


Scuo.astic STANDING 


A study of Taste IV reveals interesting 
data favorable to counseling. It shows that 
of the 101 graduates of the counseled group 
4.95 per cent received “‘warnings’’; 9.91, 
probations; none was dropped for poor 
scholarship; and 20.79 per cent were ‘‘com- 
mended.’ Among the non-counseled gradu- 
ates, 35.29 per cent received ‘‘warnings’’; 
14.70 per cent, “‘probations’’; 5.88 per cent 
were ‘‘dropped’’ for poor scholarship; and 
25 per cent were ‘‘commended.”’ 

Of the 87 counseled students who were 
not graduated, 6.89 per cent received ‘‘warn- 
nings’’; 8.04 per cent, “‘probations’’; 2.27 
per cent were ‘‘dropped’’; and 8.04 per cent 
were “‘commended.’’ Of the 120 non-coun- 
seled who were not graduates, 30.83 per cent 
received ‘‘warnings’’; 40.85 per cent, “‘proba- 


tions’’; 20 per cent were “‘dropped’’; and 
1.67 per cent ‘‘commended.”’ 

The total number of counseled students 
received fewer ‘“‘warnings’’ and ‘‘probations”’ 
and fewer were *‘dropped’’ for poor scholar- 
ship. The graduates of the non-counseled 
group received more ‘“‘commendations,”’ 
which is logical since this group became 
more select because of the larger number 
leaving college and the survival of only the 
more intelligent. 

Counseling probably helped the counseled 
group since the students were advised before 
their averages dropped low enough to war- 
rant “‘scholarship action,’’ i.¢., problems 
were discussed and adjustments made before 
the grades of the students were affected seri- 
ously. On the other hand, the non-coun- 
seled students generally became aware of 
their danger only after they received low 
grades or when they were summoned before 
the faculty committee. 

Taste V presents the cumulative college 
grades of the two groups. It is observed 
that the average grades achieved by the 
graduates of the two groups are almost iden- 
tical for the four years. The first-year aver- 
ages favor the counseled group slightly. 
However, the average grades of the non- 
graduates favor the counseled group except 


Tasie [V 


PERCENTAGES OF STUDENTS OF THE COUNSELED AND Non-CounsELED Groups RecerviNG 
ScHOLARSHIP ACTION! DURING THE Four-YEAR PERIOD 





Counseled (Percentages) 























| N | Warning | Probation Dropped | Commended 
Graduates / 10ol | 4.95 | 991 | OO | 2.79 
Non-Graduates | 87 | 6.89 | 8.04 2.27 | 8.05 
Total 188 | _ 
Non-Counseled (Percentages) 
| oN | Warning | Probation | Dropped | Commended 
Graduates 68 35.29 | 14.70 | 5.88 | 25.00 
Non-Graduates 120 30.83 40.83 20.00 1.67 
Total | 188 : se 











* Scholarship action as taken by the Faculty may be of a very mild nature (warned), indicating to the student that his 


college work is not satisfactory. It may indicate that the student's grades are seriously below the required level 
(probation), and it may indicate drastic action (dropped), #.e., dropping the student from the rolls of the college. Or 
scholarship action may indicate that the student is doing superior work, in which case he is ‘‘commended.*’ *‘Dropped"’ 


students are sometimes reinstated upon appeal. 
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TasBie V 


CuMULATIVE CoLLEGE GRADES OF THE Two GRouPS 





























Counseled Non-Counseled 
Year I II! Tn Iv3 I I! | i? | Iv 
Gradu- | N 101 101 ‘| ‘(101 101 68 68 | 68 68 
ate |M | 81.24| 80.65 | 81.15 | 81.68} 79.98 | 80.56 | a1. 16 | 81.71 
SD | 6.32! 6.38! 5.46] 482] 6.83 5 5.24 
| SE of the | | | | | sa es 
Mean 0.63 0.64) 0.56| 0.48 0.87 0.75 | 0.69} 0.64 
Non- |N 87 =| 5) | 4 1 {120 |4 |15 | 9 
Gradu-| M | 78.32! 78.45 | 77.09| 73.40| 73.56 | 75.64 | 76.23 | 75.74 
ates | SD | 5.92} 6.60) 6.62, .... | 7.22] 4.76 | 4.5 | 3.99 
| SE of the | | 
| Mean | 0.64| 0.87) 1.91 | 0.67| 0.71| 1.16| 1.63 








1 Contains grades in all subjects earned in years II and I. 


* Contains grades in all subjects earned in years III, II, and I. 
3 Contains grades in all subjects earned in years IV, Ill, II, and I. 


in the last year. This is significant since 
the counseled students who did not gradu- 
ate were encouraged to complete their full 
year’s study before withdrawing to enter 
another institution or a professional school. 
This type of counseling tended to encourage 
the student so that he developed a positive 
attitude toward college work. The non- 
counseled, on the other hand, lost interest 
and withdrew with more confused future 
plans and lower grades. There were nine 
in the non-counseled group who did not 
graduate as compared with one in the coun- 
seled group. This, it is believed, is attributa- 
ble to constructive advice given to the 
counseled group when it was observed that 
graduation from college was unlikely and 
that their preparation for life lay outside of 
the classroom. 

Taste VI shows the number and percent- 
ages of both groups at the various grade 
levels (A to F). The graduates of the two 
groups achieved almost the same percent- 
ages of A’s, C’s, and D’s. However, the 
counseled group earned more B's and slightly 
more F's. 
seled group earned a higher percentage of 
A’s and B's and those of the non-counseled 
more C’s, D’s, and F’s. When tested statis- 


tically the differences in the percentages of 
the grades earned by the graduates of the 
two groups were found to be small. 


There- 


The non-graduates of the coun- : 


fore, it can be concluded that counseling did 
not help the graduates to achieve higher 
grades. It was found that the differences 
between the percentages of the grades earned 
by the non-graduates of the two groups were 
significant statistically in favor of the coun- 
seled group, i.e., counseling was the impor- 
tant factor in assisting non-graduates to 
achieve more A’s and B’s, and fewer C’s, D's, 
and F's. 

It is important to note that the counseled 
students were advised to pursue other sub- 
jects and tap new reservoirs of knowledge 
rather than to continue studying fields in 
which F’s were received. Failures could 
have been eliminated from the record by re- 
registering for those subjects and earning a 
higher grade. The non-counseled students 
tended to repeat these subjects rather than to 
enroll for others. This condition, of course, 
is reflected in the number of F's of the two 
groups. 

Taste VII reveals that the two groups 
combined enrolled for 31,674 credits or points 
of college work. Of this number the coun- 
seled group registered for 17,653, or 55.8 
per cent, as compared with 14,021, or 44.2 
per cent, for the non-counseled group. The 
critical ratio of the difference, 11.6, is statis- 
tically significant; the large difference in the 
percentage of points completed by the two 
groups could not occur by chance only. Since 
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other important factors were sufficiently con- 
trolled, it may be concluded that counseling 
was a factor in assisting the students to com- 
plete more college credits. From the point 
of view of the college administration this 
is one of the tangible means of measuring 
student persistence and achievement. It is 
also a measure of the effectiveness of coun- 
seling in creating interest in college work. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Tse results lead to the conclusion that the 
counseled group made better records in all 
the factors considered, with the exception 
of the percentile rankings of the graduates, 
in which case the two groups were identical. 
In brief, the conclusions of this investigation 
are: 

1. Systematic counseling was associated 
with persistence in college of the counseled 


students to such a degree that a consider- 
ably larger percentage of these students was 
graduated; 101, or 53.7 per cent of the coun- 
seled group, as compared with 68, or 36.2 
per cent of the non-counseled group, a sig- 
nificant differential of 33, or 17.5 per cent. 
The statistical significance of this difference 
in favor of the counseled group is empha- 
sized by the critical ratio of 3.47 obtained 
between the percentages of the graduates in 
each group. 

2. Systematic counseling was signifi- 
cantly effective among the students regard- 
less of the range and level of intelligence, 
since the graduates of both groups were 
found to be almost identical in these two 
factors (Taste I). 

3. A further comparison of the two 
groups seems to indicate that the males 
were apparently more responsive than the 
females to organized counseling (Taste II). 
The student mortality among the males of 


Taste VI 
Totat NuMBER AND PercentaGes or Bota Groups at Grape Levets (A-F) 









































Counseled N = 188 
A | B C D F | Prof.! | Total 
Graduates | N 2,298 | 4,565 | 4,076| 881} 95! 1,215 | 13,130 
N = 101 | Percent 19.3| 38.3] 34.2] 7.4/0.8] (9.2)| 100.0 
Non-Graduates | N 519 | 1,354 1,662" 588 | 234 166 4,523 
N = 87 | Percent 11.9 31.1 38.1 13.5 | 5.4 (3.7) 100.4 
| Non-Counseled N = 188 
/ A | B | C | D | F J Prof. | Total 
Graduates | N | 1,547 | 2,921 | 2,804 | 617| 11 899 | 8,799 
| Percent | 19.6| 37.0| 35.5| 7.8/0.1 | (10.2)} 100.0 
Non-Graduates | N | 262 | 1,240} 2,151 | 987 | 405 177| 5,222 
N = 120 | Percent | 5.2] 24.6) 42.6] 19.5| 8.0} (3.4)| 100.0 


























_ ' These percentages were computed on the basis of total number of grades including the *‘professional’’ (electives 
in education and commerce) grade which was not included in calculating student grade averages. All other percent- 
ages were computed on the total number of grades A, B, C, D, and F of their respective groupings. 





























Taste VII. Numser or Points CompLetep sy Eacu Group 
7 Counseled | Non-Counseled 
— N- No. of Points | N No. of Points Totals 
Graduates 101 | 13,130 68| 8,799 21,929 
Non-Graduates 87} 4,523 120} 5,222 9,745 
Total 188 | 17,653 (55.8 per cent) | 188 | 14,021 (44.2 per cent)|31,674 (100.0 per cent) 
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the counseled group was significantly lower 
than it was among those of the non- 
counseled group. 

4. Counseling appears to have been ef- 
fective in reducing student mortality among 
the non-graduates of the counseled group 
(Taste IID). Moreover, these students dis- 
continued college at a more gradual rate, 
particularly during the first two years. 

5. Counseling was apparently effective 
in helping the students to avoid scholastic 
difficulties. The graduates of the counseled 

roup received fewer ‘‘warnings’’ and “‘pro- 
Cocions than those of the non-counseled 
group and none was dropped for poor schol- 
arship while ‘‘commendations”’ were al- 
most equal for these two groups of gradu- 
ates (Taste IV). 

6. Throughout the four-year period, 
organized counseling was likewise effective 
in assisting the non-graduates of the coun- 
seled group to such a degree that they re- 
ceived fewer ‘‘scholastic actions’’ than 
the non-graduates in the non-counseled 
group. 

7. To the graduates of the counseled 
group, organized counseling was of tangible 
assistance, especially during the first year. 
At the end of this period the group achieved 
a cumulative college grade average of 81.24, 
as compared with 79.98 for the non-coun- 
seled graduates (Taste V). For the second, 
third, and fourth years the — of the 
two groups were almost identical. 

8. The cumulative average grades of the 
counseled non-graduates for the first three 
years in college were higher than those of 
the non-counseled (Taste V). The differ- 
ence of 4.96 between the college grade 
averages earned by the two groups during 


OCCUPATIONS 


Statistica 
9. The counseled and non-counseled 
raduates achieved almost the same num- 
c of grades of A, C, and D (Taste VI). 
The counseled graduates earned a larger 
number of grades of B and F. 

10. The median of the percentiles of 
the college graduating ranks of both the 
pet and non-counseled groups was 
fifty-five. This is a natural corollary to be 
expected in view of the fact that the cumu- 
lative averages at the end of four years for 
the graduates of the two groups were al- 
most identical. 

11. The counseled students completed 
more point credits than the non-counseled 
students (Taste VID). The differential of 
11.6 per cent in favor of the counseled 
groups was found to be statistically signifi- 
cant. 

12. Systematic counseling was appar- 
ently effective in aiding the students to at- 
tain goals commensurate with their apti- 
tudes and capacities. These goals were: to 
be graduated from college with the bache- 
lor’s degree; to attain a measure of per- 
sonal satisfaction both from life in college 
and from academic achievements; to avoid 
educational and personal embarrassment 
resulting from failure in college; to broaden 
the educational horizon by persisting longer 
in college; to profit by the assistance re- 
ceived in college in order to be better ad- 
justed; to be prepared to enter after-college 
life with ultimate purposes well conceived 
and organized. The systematic counseling 
program used as the basis for this study was 
considered effective in helping to initiate 
and to assist in the realization of these aims. 


the first a was found to be significant 
ly. 
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Notes on the Kuder Preference Record 


MILTON E. HAHN 


Director, Psychological Services Center, and Associate Professor of Education, Syracuse University 


EW STANDARDIZED tests or inventories have 
| sete the rapid and widespread accept- 
ance accorded the Kuder Preference Record.' 
Educational institutions, particularly second- 
ary schools, have been quick to seize upon 
this deceptively simple instrument. Its use in 
business, industry, and the Armed Forces has 
been considerable. The reasons for this ac- 
ceptance are apparent. It is relatively short, 
easy to administer and score. Compared with 
its chief competitor, the Strong Vocational 
Interest Blank, it is low in cost. Counselees 
can participate in its scoring and interpreta- 
tion. It is reasonably reliable for age groups 
as lov as the eighth grade. 

Despite the assets listed above, the Prefer- 
ence Record has drawbacks common to any 
similar instrument which has had compara- 
tively limited clinical use. Like most instru- 
ments, research concerning it has been lim- 
ited by the war. The writer feels that the 
Preference Record should be used with great 
caution. * 

Some aspects of the Preference Record about 
which we need more information are: 

1. Validity. 

2. Norms, particularly for adults. 

3. Interpretation. 

4. Possible scales for the instrument com- 
parable to the Occupational Level and 
Masculinity-Femininity scales for the 
Strong Vocational Interest Blanks.* 


Consideration is briefly given here to each 
of the above aspects of the inventory. 

The most recent manual accompanying the 
Preference Record* contains the following in- 
formation on the validity of the instrument. 


1G. Frederic Kuder, Intermediate Manual for the Kuder 
Preference Record, Table for Use in Interpreting Preference 
Record Profiles (Chicago: Science Research Associates, 
1944), p. 7. 

? An example of over-reliance on a test manual and a 
partly known, though promising, test is the article in 
Occupations for January, 1945, by Harry Shierson, 
“Pointing Up the Occupational Interview."’ 

3E. K. Strong, Vocational Interests of Men and Women 
(Stanford University Press, 1943), pp. 185-215, 216-245. 


First, occupational interest patterns have 
been tentatively established for certain occupa- 
tional groups. The manual claims no more 
than this. Some users of the Preference Record 
disregard limitations clearly stated in the 
manual. If we accept standards set by 
Fryer® and Strong,® the number of cases re- 
ported in the manual falls far below the mini- 
mum of 250 and recommended 500. A limi- 
tation on the use of the tentative norms in the 
manual is the absence of a measure of disper- 
sion such as the standard deviation or prob- 
able error. This is a handicap in certain 
types of research. 

A second type of data offered in support of 
the validity of the Preference Record is students’ 
choices of curricula. The manual’s statement, 
‘median scores . . . obtained by groups of 
students who had entered various college cur- 
ricula,’’ does not provide sufficient informa- 
tion for clear interpretation. If the college 
students from whose scores the medians were 
obtained were freshmen, one can assume that 
the sample is far from “‘pure."’ In most in- 
stitutions an appreciable number of students 
with unsound curricular choices will be in- 
cluded in the sample. If one of the reasons for 
constructing interest inventories is to aid in 
advising students regarding appropriate curri- 
cula, the validity of a sample of ‘‘freshmen 
students-in-general"’ as a criterion group may 
be open to question. 

Further evidence offered for the validity of 
the Preference Record is the relationship be- 
tween the scales of the instrument and aca- 
demic achievement and special abilities. 
This evidence is summarized on page 4 of the 
manual as follows: ‘“The results suggest that, 
in guidance, use of the preference profile 
should always include a consideration of 
measures of ability.” 

Actually, then, validity of the Kuder 


4G. Frederic Kuder, op. cit. 


5 Douglas Fryer, Measurement of Interests (New York: 
Henry Holt and Co., 1931), p. 91. 
6 E. K. Strong, op. cét., p. 131. 
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Preference Record is more assumed than proved. 
Data now being statisticized by Dr. Kuder will 
aid greatly in establishing better criteria for 
validating the inventory . 


Norms 


Despite warnings in the manual’ that there 
afe reservations in using any norms yet pub- 
lished, many counselors are interpreting 
scores on the various scales in terms of juniors 
in high school (a tentative suggestion in the 
manual). Some unpublished research throws 
grave doubts on these norms if they are used 
for interpreting scores obtained by adult men 
and women.® In the near future the author 
of the Preference Record is planning publication 
of norms better suited to adults and based 
upon occupational groups from which ade- 
quate samples have been obtained. Until 
these norms are available extreme caution 
should be observed in the use of the instru- 
ment in counseling individuals with respect 
to occupational outlets. 


INTERPRETATION 


Sound clinical interpretation of scores from 
any psychological measuring instrument de- 
pends in large part on extended clinical use of 
the instrument coupled with the accumula- 
tion of a mass of research findings. The 
Kuder Preference Record is relatively new, and 
has had to sacrifice needed research which the 
war has retarded. The Preference Record has 
not yet had the benefits of such a service as 
Darley rendered the Strong Vocational Interest 
Blank.* Reports on the clinical interpreta- 
tion of the Preference Record are needed. 

In the writer's opinion it is unfortunate 
that the present manual (1944 edition) urges 
interpretation in terms of individual scale 
scores. The fact that a supplement to the 
manual’ considers patterns of high scores in 

7G. Frederic Kuder, op. cét., p. 12. 

5 M. E. Hahn, and Major Cornelia Williams, ‘*A Study 
of Kuder Scores of Women Reserves in the U. S. Marine 
Corps.’* Accepted for publication by the Journal of Ap- 
plied Psychology, April, 1944. 

* John G. Darley, Clinical Aspects and Interpretation of the 
Strong Vocational Interest Blank (New York: Psychological 
Corporation, 1941). 

——, in E. K. Strong, Vocational Interests of Men and 


Women, pp. 457-482. 


10 G. Frederic Kuder, Tab/e for Use in Interpreting Prefer- 


ence Record Profiles (Chicago: Science Research Associates, 
1944). 
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place of the single area score interpretation 
does not aid greatly in solving interpretation 
problems. An inventory of interests based to 
a large extent on a theory of aversion- 
acceptance in its specific items should not be 
interpreted solely in terms of acceptance 
when the total scores for the various scales 
are determined. Consistent rejection of items 
positively weighted for a scale in the instru- 
ment results in a negative or “‘rejection”’ total 
score for that scale. Strong’! found that life 
insurance salesmen accept the items positively 
weighted for that occupational group and re- 
ject the items positively weighted for scien- 
tific and technical fields. The writer'* found 
that life insurance salesmen obtain very high 
scores on the “‘persuasive’’ scale of the Kuder 
Preference Record but rejected the *‘scientific”’ 
scale. The question arises as to how to inter- 
pret high scores on the Strong scale for life 
insurance salesmen coupled with high scores 
on the scientific scale. The Preference Record 
raises the same question. There is more than 
a suspicion clinically that the pattern of total 
scale scores accepted and rejected determines 
the occupational group with which an indi- 
vidual is identified by this instrument. 

An appreciable number of individuals do 
not score high enough on any scale of the 
Preference Record to meet the critical scores 
suggested in the manual. Evidence is needed 
on the interpretation of intra-personal as well 
as inter-person scores. Darley’s'* concept of 
primary, secondary, and tertiary interest pat- 
terns for interpreting the Strong Vocational 
Interest Blank might well be adapted to inter- 
pretation of the Kuder Preference Record. Such 
adaptation must wait until valid interest pat- 
terns for occupational groups are available. 

The weakest link in the manual of direc- 
tions accompanying the Preference Record is 
(we quote from page 3): 


“Classification of Occupations. A number 
of occupations in each area are listed below. 
The classifications of some of these occupa- 
tions are based on actual experimental data. 
Most of the occupations, however, are 
listed because their duties appear to be consis- 


ELK, Strong, op. cit., p. 114. 

12M. E. Hahn, unpublished study for the Minnesota 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, St. Paul, Minnesota, 
1941. 

SE. G. Darley, op. cit 
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tent with the activities in a particular scale... . 
“It should be noted that the following 
lists are far from complete, and can be ex- 
tended almost indefinitely. The ingenious 
counselor will find it possible to use various perti- 
nent material in locating occupations which ap- 
pear to fit a person's pattern of preferences and 
abilities.’’ (Italics not in original.) 


There are differences of opinion regarding 
the validity of ‘‘armchair researchers’ ’’ pre- 
dictions about measured occupational inter- 
est relationships. Most of us, however, pre- 
fer the painstaking methods of Cowdery, 
Ream, Moore, Hubbard, Strong, Kelley, 
Paterson, and others. Even when research 
has been thoroughly done many counselors 
properly resort to the formula ./1—r. An 
illustration of dangers inherent in the ‘‘arm- 
chair’’ method is the inclusion of certified pub- 
lic accountant in the group of occupations listed 
as appearing to be consistent with high scores 
on the computational scale of the Preference 
Record. Strong found the measured interests 


‘ of this occupational group to be appreciably 


different from those of other workers who 
might be considered logically in the same 
occupational interest family. Certainly we 
have all made enough counseling errors with- 
out following the recommended procedure of 
selecting supposedly related occupations and 
assuming that the correlation with measured 
interests approximates 1.00. 


ADDITIONAL SCALES 


The Preference Record would be more useful 
if a scale were available to approximate the 
“occupational level’’ scale of the Strong 
Vocational Interest Blank. All practitioners 
may not agree with Darley’s definition of the 
“occupational level’’ key as being synony- 
mous with “‘level of aspiration.’’ The con- 
cept, however, is extremely helpful in coun- 
scling practice. The Preference Kecord does not 
give any clear indication of occupational level 
of measured interest. Certainly there is little 
evidence to justify the conclusion that mag- 
nitude of score on one or more keys indicates 
a level of aspiration. 

Although Kuder has revised his norms in 
the light of sex differences on certain of his 
scales, he has not yet published a masculinity- 


femininity scoring key. A score for this fac- 
tor is frequently helpful. 

Let us now consider uses for the Preference 
Record based on the instrument's limitations: 


1. The Preference Record has proved its 
validity in various specific school situations. 
Schools could well establish local norms and 
patterns for differentiated curricula. Natu- 
rally, students who are carefully selected 
for a commercial or shop course will regis- 
ter different responses from students in the 
college preparatory program. Statistical 
evidence should be prepared locally to de- 
termine the significance of differences found 
on the several scales. The Preference Record 
will be particularly helpful when counsel- 
ing students about to progress from junior 
to senior high school. 

2. There is evidence that the Preference 
Record is valid in selecting or screening ap- 
plicants for specific jobs in specific businesses 
or industries. Research is needed in each 

rogram where this inventory is to be used. 
The safest approach is to establish local 
norms on the groups for which selection is 
to be made. Counselors and personnel offi- 
cers can help the author of the Preference 
Record by sending zaw data to him.'4 

3. Because of the tentative nature of the 
occupational interest patterns in the man- 
ual, counselors are advised not to rely too 
much on it in counseling high school or 
college students leaving classrooms for jobs. 
The Strong Vocational Interest Blank is a 
much better instrument than the Kuder 
Preference Record for measuring occupational 
interests of persons in“late adolescence or 
early adulthood. In order that we may 
improve our clinical use of the instruments, 
both should be used. If only one is used, 
the Strong B/ank is, in the opinion of the 
Ww .cer, vastly superior. 


SUMMARY 


The Kuder Preference Record possesses the ad- 
vantages of being a low-cost, easily scored in- 
terest inventory which allows a maximum of 
student participation. The tentative nature 
of its validation in both educational and occu- 
pational fields makes meaningful interpreta- 
tion dithcule. This is its greatest limitation. 
The norms are still inadequate, making neces- 
sary the development of local norms. The 


'4 Address Dr. G. Frederic Kuder, 415 North Oxford 
Street, Arlington, Virginia. 
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Preference Record shows unusual promise in 
terms of data now being processed by its 
author. The inventory has been helpful in 
specific cases where norms and validity have 
been established. In the opinion of the 
writer, the Preference Record should not at this 
time be used as a substitute for the Strong 
Vocational Interest Blank when the chronologi- 
cal age of the counselee justifies use of the lat- 


ter inventory. 
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Los Angeles Schools Give Military Orientation 


ALFRED S. LEWERENZ 


Supervisor of Military and Vocational Guidance, Educational Research and Guidance Section, 
Los Angeles City Schools 


Ypre-nvuction military guidance in the 

Los Angeles City Schools is an integral 
part of the long-term vocational guidance 
program. The purpose of military guidance 
is to help the student to choose the training 
which will best fit him for service in the 
Armed Forces and to orient him to military 
life. The courses which the student takes 
that are related to military service are part of 
pre-induction training and are outside of the 
scope of this article. 

Vocational guidance begins in the ninth 
grade when the student is preparing to enter 
senior high school. At that time the pupil 
inventories himself with regard to his inter- 
ests, school ability, work experience, and 
future plans. From this self-analysis there 
results a tentative high school program in- 
corporating a vocational goal which at this 
stage may be only a broad area of interest. 

As the student progresses through the 
senior high school, tenth grade Orientation- 
English helps him to learn more about how 
his capacities are adapted to specific jobs. 
Interest inventories are a useful aid in select- 
ing reading materials which will inform the 
student about possible future fields of work. 

Standardized achievement tests are given in 
the ninth and again in the eleventh grade to 


check on educational progress. In the 
twelfth grade there is a further use of interest 
inventories and ability tests. Many schools 
have an occupational orientation unit within 
a course known as ‘‘Senior Problems."’ At 
this time all available evidence regarding the 
student's aptitudes and abilities are summar- 
ized in an interview between the adviser and 
student, with a parent present if possible. 
On the basis of this information the pupil 
works out his post-high-school plan. 

For a boy during the war years the Occupa- 
tional Orientation unit becomes largely a 
matter of military guidance in which he 
learns the relationship between his own occu- 
pational goal and the many civilian and mili- 
tary specialties in the Armed Services. 


Tue ProGraM Devetops 


This program of military guidance has 
grown with war developments. In April, 
1942, we launched an intensive program de- 
signed to meet the needs of high school boys 
subject to induction. ‘“‘Counselor’s Wartime 
Guidance Kits’’ were prepared, containing 
all available information on enlistment and 
training opportunities in the several branches 
of the Armed Forces. 

During the summer of 1942 a workshop of 
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teachers and counselors developed a continu- 
ous program of guidance functioning from the 
ninth grade through the twelfth grade which 
went into operation at the opening of school 
in September of that year. A new feature was 
the use of Military Advisers to act as assist- 
ants to the counselor, to whom is channeled 
all information about the Armed Forces. In 
many cases Military Advisers are former 
Servicemen. Fresh kits of new military 
guidance materials were supplied the schools. 
Charts were prepared showing the relation- 
ship between civilian jobs and military 
specialists. Boys were encouraged to prepare 
in school for military work which would tie 
in with post-war vocational goals. 

The value of hobbies, sports, and work ex- 
perience was emphasized through the use of 
Form 20, ‘‘Soldier’s Qualification Card.”’ 
This card was filled out by all boys prior to 
induction, that they might be better pre- 
pared to answer the questions of the inter- 
viewer at the Reception Center after being 
inducted. 

In 1943 was introduced the Military Gui- 
dance Panel composed of representatives of the 
Navy, Coast Guard, Marine and Naval Avia- 
tion, Marine Corps, and Army Aviation. 
Both school administrators and recruiting 
agencies were glad to sponsor the new plan as 
it eliminated competition between the Ser- 
vices for assemblies and gave students a much 
more complete picture of the functions of the 
Services and the opportunities offered by 
each. 


Tue PaNet In ACTION 


During the course of a school year the Mili- 
tary Guidance Panel speaks at practically 
every one of the senior high schools and even 
to some junior high schools. Junior high 
school principals have felt that the Panel was 
an aid in inducing students to take more 
practical senior high school work and to 
study more effectively. 

The Panel, under the direction of its own 
chairman, an Armed Forces officer, first ap- 
pears in a school as a group and gives an over- 
view of the respective branches of the Service 
and of how they cooperate. For the second 
half of the program the panel members go to 
separate rooms where boys interested in a par- 


ticular branch of Service can discuss the mat- 
ter in detail with the representative. 

At the opening of school in 1943 our office 
provided schools with two publications 
specially prepared for the military guidance of 
the youth in the Los Angeles City Schools. 
The first booklet, entitled From School to Armed 
Forces, traces what happens to a youth from 
the beginning of pre-induction training until 
he has completed his basic course. Each 
student about to enter the Service received a 
copy. 

The second publication is Civilian and Mili- 
tary Occupational Specialists. Basically this is 
a list of the occupations common to the Los 
Angeles area showing the percentage of men 
and women employed in each job. In addi- 
tion those jobs which are important to the 
Army, Navy, and Marine Corps are indicated. 
For each kind of work there is shown the 
place to secure further education after grad- 
uation from high school under an accelerated 
program. With the aid of this handbook it 
is possible for a boy to see if his long-term 
vocational goal has military value and, if so, 
what military specialty he might ultimately 
be assigned if qualified and opportunities 
were open. 

At the same time these two publications 
were issued, schools were furnished with sets 
of such books as: Army Selectee’s Handbook, 
John R. Craf, Stanford University Press; 
Youth Goes to War, Lyle M. Spencer, Science 
Research Associates, Chigago; and Our Armed 
Forces, Infantry Journal, Washington, D. C. 

These texts were used in social studies 
classes and military orientation groups to in- 
form students of the organization and func- 
tion of the different branches of the Armed 
Forces. 

In certain schools classes were set up to 
cover certain specific skills. In one school, 
for example, a class in Military Visual Skills 
was given as an alternate to the required art 
appreciation course. Such topics as identifi- 
cation of uniforms, aircraft, ships, and ma- 
tériel were taught. 


New Features 


The year 1944 saw additional activities 
such as visits to Army establishments. 
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Through the facilities of the Pre-Induction 
Training Branch of the Ninth Service Com- 
mand, visits were arranged to the Reception 
Center at Fort MacArthur. Representatives 
attended from practically every one of the 
forty high schools in the city of Los Angeles. 
Usually the principal, counselor, or military 
adviser, and a student leader came from each 
school. Each group would meet in a com- 
pany day room for an introductory statement 
by the commanding officer, followed by a de- 
tailed trip through all phases of the process 
by which a civilian is introduced to military 
life. After the visit the student discussed 
what he saw with other students about to be 
inducted, frequently with the additional aid 
of the film “‘Introduction to the Army,” 
which was made at the Fort MacArthur Re- 
ception Center. 

The latest development is a new ‘Victory 
Unit’’ for Senior Problems which will take 
into account changing requirements of the 
war. Topics in the course include: Why we 


are fighting, events leading up to the present 
war, how we organized for the war effort, 
your part in the war effort, and how to fight 
effectively. 

Each of these topics is broken down into a 
number of important sub-areas for example, 
“How to fight effectively’’ has such sections 
as: Understanding the nature of our enemies, 
working with our Allies, dealing with rumor 
and propaganda, leadership, fighting fear, 
united we stand, understanding the reasons 
for censorship, and pre-induction informa- 
tion. 

The Audio-Visual Education Section has 
made available to schools a number of Army 
orientation and training films which are part 
of the military guidance procedure. 

It is the goal of the above program to have 
every young man leave our schools with a 
clear understanding of the job ahead and with 
intelligent preparation which will enable him 
to make the best possible use of his talents 
and training. 


What Kinds of Guidance Do Students Want? 


ROBERT HOPPOCK 


New York University 


BEING cuRIOUs to know how students 
B themselves feel about their own need for 
guidance, a few of the author's graduate 
students who are also teachers recently asked 
their own students to answer the following 
question: 


Do you want any of your teachers to hel 
you on any of the problems listed below? 
Please answer by writing ‘“‘Yes’’ or “‘No”’ and 
give the name of any teacher whose help you 
would like to have. 

Affirmative responses of the students from 
7 senior and 11 junior high schools follow: 


Sr. H.S. Jr. H. S. 
709 1068 Vocational Guidance—Helping you 
to decide what occupation to 
enter after you finish school or 
college 

Educational 


612 1305 Guidance—Helping 


you to select courses in high 
school, or to choose a college, or 
both 

Social Guidance—Helping you to 
learn how to get along well with 


386 844 


other people: friends, teachers, 
parents 


406 838 Moral Guidance—Helping you to 
decide what is right or wrong 
when you are not sure 

364 882 Recreational Guidance—Helping 


you to find worth-while, enjoy- 
able activities for your leisure 
time 


The students who answered the questions 
listed the names of a wide range of teachers 
whose help they would like to have. This 
suggests a possible use for the questions aside 
from collecting data. A counselor or a prin- 
cipal who is trying to interest more teachers 
in guidance might get a considerably better 
response if he could go to Miss Jones and say, 
“*Here are three of your students who say that 
they would like to have your help on these 
problems. Will you arrange to talk with 
them at some mutually convenient time in the 
near future and see if you can give them the 
kind of help they want?’ 
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TO THE AMERICAN PEOPLE: 


Your sons, husbands and brothers who are stand- 
ing today upon the battlefronts are fighting 
for more than victory in war. They are fight- 
ing for a new world of freedom and peace. 


We, upon whom has been placed the responsibil- 
ity of leading the American forces, appeal to 
you with all possible earnestness to invest in 
War Bonds to the fullest extent of your 
cepacity. 


Give us not only the needed implements of war, 
but the assurance and backing of a wited 
people so necessary to hasten the victory and 
speed the return of your fighting men. - 


My ceeian ts Talay 
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For Post-War Prosperity 


ROM THE Mass Of literature on how to 
F achieve prosperity during the post-war 
era we select for the laurel crown a pamphlet 
entitled *‘How Americans Can Earn More, 
Buy More, Have More."’ This pamphlet was 
prepared by the National Association of 
Manufacturers, 14 West Forty-ninth Street, 
New York 20. 

This brochure states fundamentals in ut- 
terly simple terms: We must increase the 
opportunities for all to earn; increase the op- 
portunities for all to buy. This is the goal 
which American manufacturers have set. 
For example, General Motors plans to pro- 
duce 6 million cars a year instead of the 3 
million produced before the war. 

Farsighted business men realize that low 
prices are an essential. Free competition is 
one way of insuring low prices. Increased 
efficiency is another. Both these principles 
the Association supports. It is not going to 
keep prices down by penalizing wage rates. 
It proposes to follow “‘liberal wage policies 
which pay the worker every last penny his 
production justifies and to put into his hands 
the most efficient tools available in order that 
he can improve his own production.”’ 

It proposes to upgrade competent workers 
so that they can increase their incomes. It 
proposes to put returning Servicemen in bet- 
ter jobs than they left. Many firms have set 
up special departments that examine the ex- 
perience of veterans so that they may be util- 
ized to the maximum for the benefit of the 
company and themselves. 

Naturally, industry cannot accomplish 
these aims alone. Every citizen can help: 


(a) We can urge the passage of sound tax 
laws that leave sufficient funds for 
business expansion, investment, and 
improvement. 

(b) Vigorous and impartial enforcement 
of laws that keep business competi- 
tive. 


(c) Labor policies that clearly establish 

the responsibilities of both labor and 
management. 
Workers should be allowed freedom 
of choice to join a union or not; they 
should not be coerced one way or the 
other. The whole labor movement 
can be in a much stronger position if 
it is made responsible, as business is 
responsible, under law. 

(d) Assure business the opportunity to 
operate under established law. Regu- 
lation by unpredictable ‘‘directive”’ 
should be abolished, so that business 
can lay its plans with reasonable cer- 
tainty of seeing them through. 


This vigorous and statesmanlike statement 
gives a picture of the National Association of 
Manufacturers not as an aggregation of senes- 
cent reactionaries as it has frequently been 
pictured but as a group of far-seeing patriots, 
vitally concerned with the nation’s economic 
health and conscious that they have a re- 
sponsibility for bringing about desirable con- 
ditions. It is indicative of their good inten- 
tions that they have appointed a committee 
on education which requests the privilege of 
serving with liaison committees of the Na- 
tional committees of the National Vocational 
Guidance Association and other key organi- 
zations so that their efforts may be linked 
with those of other ‘‘men of good will.”’ 


Can Psychologists Give Vocational 
Guidance 


The Office of Psychological Personnel has 
asked 4,553 psychologists of the United 
States to state their desires for post-war jobs. ! 
The number who replied that they would be 
in the market for a new position then was 
1,307. Thirty-one of these said they would 





Marquis, D. G., ‘Post-War Reemployment Prospects 
in Psychology,’’ Psychological Bulletin, November, 1944, 
p. 653. 
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like to find a position as vocational coun- 
selor. Which brings to mind a thought that 
has been bothering us for some time. A good 
many persons have the impression that train- 
ing as a psychologist (even the restricted 
training of a psychometrist) is sufficient tech- 
nical equipment to enable one to do voca- 
tional counseling. 

This error is based on the hypothesis that 
in doing vocationa! guidance all one needs to 
do is to consider psychical factors—intelli- 
gence, interest, and what is sometimes called 
aptitude. These are, however, too narrow a 
base. The ‘‘Principles and Practices of Edu- 
cational and Vocational Guidance’’ formu- 
lated by the National Vocational Guidance 
Association state that ‘‘Every effort must be 
made to understand the individual's intelli- 
gence, special abilities, knowledge of work, 
health, educational achievement, work experi- 
ence, temperament, character, interests, and 
his social and economic situation.”’ 

Of the eleven factors here mentioned, less 
than half are psychological. To be able to 
utilize them a practitioner of vocational 
guidance must be more than a psychologist. 

The ‘‘Principles’’ further specify: ‘‘The 
nature of the actual work to be done, its edu- 
cational requirements, its demands on health, 
intelligence, special ability, temperament and 
character, the opportunity it offers for train- 
ing and advancement, the remuneration, the 
working conditions, and the importance of 
the occupation and of the industry—these ele- 
ments need to be known for specific occupa- 
tions. Information should be supplemented 
by a knowledge of educational institutions: 
the type of training they offer, costs, entrance 
requirements, qualifications necessary for suc- 
cess, and content of courses offered.”’ 

The obvious conclusion is that psychologi- 
cal training is not sufficient to equip one to 
practice the profession of vocational gui- 
dance. On this point the ‘‘Principles’’ state: 
‘As specialized training the counselor should 
have specific courses in educational and vocational 
guidance at a college or university, preferably 
as graduate study. These courses should in- 
clude field work, namely, supervised partici- 
pation in such activities as counseling, place- 
ment, occupational studies, vocational educa- 
tion, visiting teaching or other forms of social 
case work, and psychological testing.”’ 


A more recent pronouncement from an 
authoritative source consists of a list of units 
recommended for the training of vocational 
counselors by a committee appointed by the 
Bureau of Training of the War Manpower 
Commission.? These units, numbering thir- 
teen, cover specific techniques and areas of 
specialized knowledge, only two of which 
are primarily psychological in nature. 

If a psychologist wants to qualify as a 
practitioner of vocational guidance he should 
take the other eleven units. We so recom- 
mend to these thirty-one psychologists whom 
Dr. Marquis uncovered, and to any others 
who may wish to transfer from psychology to 
vocational guidance. The answer to our topi- 
cal question is: Psychologists can do voca- 
tional guidance only after they prepare them- 
selves in a new specialty-vocational guidance. 

Dr. Marquis of the Office of Psychological 
Personnel estimates from another investiga- 
tion, that there are likely to be 1,317 posi- 
tions in psychology to be filled after the war, 
in which case all the 1,307 who will want 
positions in psychology may be accommo- 
dated in that field without facing the neces- 
sity of preparing themselves in the alien field 
of vocational guidance.—H. D. K. 





Letters to the Editor 


United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation 
Administration 


Jucostav Mission 
30 January, 1945 


Dear Editor: 

I have now been abroad for six months and 
have been having most interesting and stimu- 
lating experiences. We are at present some- 
where in Italy waiting to go into Jugo- 
slavia—in the meantime we are developing 
plans. 

As I have mentioned in a former letter, my 
responsibility is to advise and assist in the de- 
velopment of Vocational Guidance and 
Training programs. I am enclosing a copy of 


2 Superintendent of Documents, Washington, D. C., 
1944. 15¢. 
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a general guide I have prepared for use by 
UNRRA staff in the field, which will give 
you some idea of our plans. 

We have reason to believe that vocational 
training of men, women, and youth, as well 
as the handicapped people, will be of pri- 
mary concern to the Jugoslavs since they are 
naturally interested in the development of 
their industries as quickly as possible. 

In the USA we have developed extensively 
the program of training and retraining work- 
ers for war industries as well as utilizing 
handicapped people to the maximum during 
the past few years. I know there is consider- 
able literature on it in governmental agen- 
cies—such as the War Manpower Commission 
and the War Production Board. No doubt 
more is available through other sources. 

I am wondering if the NVGA would be in- 
terested and willing to assist in this matter. 
Perhaps someone in the office would be will- 
ing to sift through the available literature, 
select those which are in line with our plan 
and most applicable to our situation, and mail 
them to me. Since there is no source of in- 
formation available here, we are in great need 
of any material we can lay our hands on and 
would be most grateful for any help we can 
get. The time element is important. There- 
fore we would like to get this material as 
soon as possible and would be glad to pay 
postage if it could be sent by air mail. 
(Printed matter usually takes 3 months to 
reach us.) 


OCCUPATIONS 





7 As was stated in Occupations, January, 1945, the National Vocational 1 


1 am very glad to receive the October issue 
of Occupations. It was nice to learn of con- 
ditions in the USA. I would very much like 
to be kept informed of developments in the 
field and would appreciate receiving future 
copies of the magazine. 

No doubt the New York Chapter of NVGA 
is as active as ever. I do miss the meetings 
and the stimulating contacts. Please re- 
member me to my friends there. 

With best personal regards, 


Sincerely, 
(Signed) Aric ADANALIAN 


Dear Editor: 


In the March Occupations were some sig- 
nificant letters on vocational racketeers by 
Mrs. Kaback and others. I agree that some 
steps including the following should be urged 
at this time: 


1. Each Branch should have a committee 
on Vocational Guidance Standards (in 
public and private schools, business, in- 
dustry, and organizations; and by pri- 
vate individuals) promoted by NVGA 
and followed up chat it might uncover 
unethical practices and deal with 
them through proper channels. 

2. NVGA committee as suggested in 
Occupations, March, 1945, p. 357. 


Anna M. Jones 
Member, New York City Branch, NVGA 























Guidance Association is compiling a directory of community centers offering 
vocational guidance or vocational information to veterans and other adults. 
Our request has brought a number of responses but the list is not complete. 
Accordingly we hope that our readers will cooperate by sending us this 
information: name of center, street address, sponsorship, and name of 
executive officer. Obviously the complete list should be available at some 
central place. There is none more appropriate than NVGA Headquarters 
office. We have already had calls for such a list. Perhaps it can be pub- 
lished in an early autumn issue of Occupations. At any rate it should 
be at the disposal of all legitimate agencies such as community chests, 
social agencies, Separation Centers of the Army and Navy where advisers 
need names of local centers to which veterans may be referred. —CuRisTINE 
Me tcuer, Executive Secretary, National Vocational Guidance Association, 
525 West 120 Street, New York 27, N. Y. 
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Assoctation Activities +1 + 


Reports from Officers, Trustees, Branches, Committees, and Members of N.V.G.A. 





N.V.G.A. Trustees Meet 


HE TRuUsTEES Of NVGA spent two very 

busy days in Pittsburgh, March 29 and 
30. President M. R. Trabue, Mildred M. 
Hickman, C. L. Shartle, W. E. Dugan (deputy 
forC. Gilbert Wrenn), Robert Hoppock, Leon- 
ard M. Miller, and William L. Moore were 
present. Margaret E. Bennett, C. E. Erick- 
son, and W. K. Hopkins were unable to at- 
tend because of business reasons. Since 
Lieutenant Commander Wrenn is on active 
duty, Dr. Dugan, Assistant Personnel Direc- 
tor, American Red Cross, has been a most able 
member of your Board of Trustees. 

Harry D. Kitson, Editor of Occupations, 
was able to attend the meeting and to present 
his report and recommendations in person. 
Your Trustees are deeply appreciative of his 
keen interest and untiring efforts to maintain 
the high standards of your Journal. 

The members of the Western Pennsylvania 
Branch were hosts on Thursday evening. 
The meeting was held at the University of 
Pittsburgh—dinner was served in the Army 
Mess Hall, Army style. We were taken on a 
tour of the unique Cathedral of Learning. 
The meeting was conducted as a miniature 
Delegate Assembly, reminiscent of pre-war 
conventions. The Trustees welcoined the op- 
portunity to hear Association problems dis- 
cussed by members of this active Branch. 
The gracious hospitality of our Pittsburgh 
friends made the evening a high spot. 

The Trustees agreed that the Editorial 
Board should have the benefit of an adviser 
on Rehabilitation whose name will be an- 
nounced in the fall. This new adviser will 
serve in the same capacity as do the advisers 
representing the Army and Navy. New 


members of the Editorial Board will also be 
announced next fall. 

Your subscription department reports a 
steady increase in magazine mailings through- 
out the year. Association membership is 
growing, as is the number of non-member 
subscribers. 

Both the Journal and the Association are 
solvent in spite of increasing costs. 

The Trustees are encouraged by the in- 
crease in membership in most of the Branches. 
NVGA members now fall into seven main 
occupational categories: secondary schools, 
colleges, social agencies, USES counselors. 
rehabilitation advisers, advisers in the Veter- 
ans Administration, business, and industry. 
The proportion of members from non- 
educational groups is somewhat greater than 
when the last sampling of membership was 
taken in 1942. 

The chairman of the committee on Profes- 
sional Membership will make a report for 
publication in a fall issue of the Journal. 
Applications should be made at Headquarters. 

NVGA will have two new members on the 
Board of Representatives of the Council of 
Guidance and Personnel Associations—names 
will be announced in the fall. 

Because of the increase in enrollment at 
Teachers College, it is necessary for NVGA 
to find other office space—you will be noti- 
fied at the earliest possible time. 

The Trustees passed a resolution expressing 
to Teachers College their appreciation of the 
hospitality and courtesy extended to the 
Association during the three years that the 
office has been located here.—CuristTine 
Me cuer, Executive Secretary, N.V.G.A. 
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ARKANSAS 
CALIFORNIA 
Northern 
Southern 
CANADA 
CoLoraDOo 
CoNNECTICUT 
D. C. 
Nationa] Capital 
FLorRIDA 
South 
GEORGIA 
Atlanta 
ILLINOIS 
Chicago 
INDIANA 
Northern 
Central 
Iowa 
KANsas 
KENTUCKY 
LovuIsIANA 
New Orleans 
MaINeE 
MarYLAND 
Baltimore 
MAsSACHUSETTS 
Greater Boston 


Merrimack Valley 


Worcester 
MiIcHIGAN 
Detroit 
Jackson 
Lansing 
Port Huron 
Western 
MINNESOTA 
Minneapolis 
MissourI 
St. Louis 
MontTANA 
NEBRASKA 
Omaha 
New JERsEY 
New York 
Binghamton 
Capital Dist. 
Central 


60 
100 
92 
51 
64 
100 
21 
23 
21 
212 
16 
27 
24 
25 


52 


154 
11 


139 
14 


52 


89 


100 
17 


35 
241 


19 


27 
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N.V.G.A. Branch Count—April 15, 1945 


30 


Long Island 27 
Mid-Hudson l 
Mohawk 16 
New. York City 206 
Rochester 101 
Rockland County y 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity 130 
Westchester 43 
Western 44 
Norta CAROLINA 35 
Ox10 
Central 33 
Cincinnati 56 
Northeastern 143 
Northwestern 39 
OrEGON 6 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Central 28 
Erie 28 
Keystone 28 
Philadelphia and Vicinity 144 
Western 59 
Puerto Rico 73 
Ruope IsLanp 49 
TENNESSEE 
East 14 
Middle 19 
Texas 
Dallas 12 
South 4 
VERMONT 
VIRGINIA 36 
Richmond 1 
WaAsHINGTON 
Seattle 38 
Pacific Northwest 23 
West VIRGINIA 
Mountain State 11 
WIscONSIN 62 
Milwaukee 25 
WyomMINnG 12 
Totat BRANCH MEMBERS 3485 
MemBERS-AT-LARGE 112 
Lire MEMBERS 8 
TOTAL MEMBERSHIP 3605 
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News of Branches 


Colorado 


Career Night sponsored by the Service 
Clubs of Denver was held April 26, at East 
High School. . . . Charles Rymer spoke on 
‘‘Psychoneurotic Case Studies and Their Re- 
lation to Counseling’’ at the meeting held at 
the Opportunity School, March 22.... At 
the meeting held February 27, in place of the 
canceled regional conference, R. G. Gustaf- 
son, Acting President, University of Colo- 
rado, spoke on “‘iiuman Factors of Coun- 
seling.”’ 


Connecticut 


Paul D. Collier, Supervisor of the Bureau 
of Youth Services, State Department of Edu- 
cation, spoke on educational trends as they 
affect the field of vocational guidance, at the 
luncheon meeting on April 14. There was 
also a discussion of Bulletin 37 of the State 
Department of Education, ‘“The Redirection, 
Reorganization, and Retooling of Secondary 
Education,’’ and the Secondary School Prin- 
cipals Association's publication, “‘Problems 
of American Youth."’ 

Chicago 

Employment problems in the post-war 
period were presented at the meeting, March 
5, by Leverett Lyon, Executive Secretary, 
Chicago Association of Commerce. Factors 
influencing post-war adjustment, said Mr. 
Lyon, are government policies, disposal of 
government goods, taxes, reconversion of 
manpower, and foreign trade. Business must 
handle for itself the rediscovery of civilian 
markets, financing, and problems of person- 
nel. ‘‘Even after wartime controls are can- 
celled every executive must realize that his 
business will be more controlled by govern- 
ment than it was before the war."’ 

At the meeting, April 2, ‘““Key-man Analy- 
sis'’ was discussed by Eugene Benge of Benge 
Associates, a firm of industrial personnel con- 
sultants. Mr. Benge discussed the advisabil- 
ity of industry’s doing scientific analysis of 
jobs and key men to prepare for post-war ad- 
justment. He recommended 20 basic factors 
for the study of both men and jobs. Nearly 
150 persons attended this dinner meeting. 


Boston 


The responsibility of the counselor in 
juvenile delinquency was discussed March 14 
by Justice Frankland W. Miles, of the Rox- 
bury, Mass., District Court. At this, the 
third bi-monthly dinner meeting of the cur- 
rent season, Judge Miles considered the effect 
of wartime prosperity and plentiful jobs on 
school attendance, truancy, health, and juve- 
nile crime. 

A special meeting was held March 23 at the 
Harvard Graduate School of Education in 
collaboration with the fifty-fourth anniver- 
sary of the Harvard Teachers’ Association. 
Of special interest to Branch members was the 
talk on ““The Army's Separation, Classifica- 
tion, and Counseling Program,’’ by Captain 
Edward N. Brush, AGC, Chief, Counseling 
Branch, War Department, Separation Center, 
Fort Devens. 


Minneapolis 


More than 150 persons attended the annual 
meeting, March 7. The featured speaker was 
Starke Hathaway, Clinical Psychologist, 
University of Minnesota. Dr. Starke, in col- 
laboration with J. C. McKinley, originated 
the Multiphasic Personality Inventory. It 
was planned to schedule a meeting for dis- 
cussion of clinical cases of personality prob- 
lems. 


Omaha 


The luncheon meeting, March 15, featured 
a panel discussion of “‘Racial Tensions in 
1945." Discussants were Elizabeth Jordan, 
Executive Secretary, North Side YWCA; 
Mrs. Maurice Patterson, Younger Girls Di- 
rector, North Side YWCA; Raymond Brown, 
and Duward Crooms of the Urban League; 
and chairman, Mrs. Roy Marshall, President, 
Omaha Women's Club. Both the local and 
the national aspects of the problem were con- 
sidered. 

An all-day counseling institute sponsored 
by the Branch was held April 13 at the Uni- 
versity of Omaha. At the morning session 
Carl M. Horn, Director of Guidance, Michi- 
gan, spoke on “‘Counseling in Industry." At 
the dinner meeting Clifford E. Erickson, Pro- 
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fessor of Education, Michigan State College, 
spoke on ‘‘Trends in Guidance and Counsel- 
ing.’’ Discussion groups at the afternoon 
session considered counseling women, the 
handicapped, youth (school and job) (home 
and church). 


Central New York 


George FE. Hutcherson, Chief, Bureau of 
Guidance, State Education Department, Al- 
bany, discussed “‘Current Problems in Voca- 
tional Guidance"’ at the meeting held April 
9 in Syracuse. General discussion from the 
floor followed his talk. 


New York City 


Hortense Powdermaker of Queens Coliege 
was the speaker at the meeting held March 
10. Speaking on ‘‘The Anthropologist Looks 
at Discrimination in Employment,’’ Dr. 
Powdermaker sketched briefly the history of 
discrimination in employment. She pointed 
out that discrimination has no basis in the 
American creed of equal justice or in the find- 
ings of science. She referred to recent legis- 
lation designed to reduce discrimination and 
pointed out that vocational counselors could 
help ease the tensions which spring from dis- 
crimination. 


Rochester, N. Y. 


“Opportunities for Young People in Busi- 
ness’’ was the scheduled topic for the meet- 
ing, April 12, to be presented by Rochester's 
newest personnel director, Thelma Older. 
The March meeting featured ‘‘Facilities 
Available to the Veteran in the Rochester 
Area."’ Representatives af the various agen- 
cies described their services: C. Everette 
Woodman, United Educational Service; Ar- 
thur Crapsey, Veterans Assistance Bureau; 
Summer Forward, USES; Henry H. Stebbins, 
Veterans Financial Service; A. Cook, Batavia 
Veterans Facility. 


Teachers College, Columbia University 


At the meeting, March 17, the speakers 
were Iona Logie and Mortimer C. Ritter. 
Mr. Ritter, Director of the Fashion Institute 
of Technology and Design, discussed this 
unique technical college, the first of its kind 
in the world. Dr. Logie reviewed some of the 
vocational guidance literature from the Books 
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were discussed while refreshments were being 
served. The annual Follies are scheduled for 
May 12, at the Men’s Faculty Club. 


Western New York 


“Vocational Counseling in a Changing 
Economy*’ was discussed at the meeting held 
April 21, at the University of Buffalo. 
Charles Stewart, Chief, Occupational Out- 
look Division, U. S. Department of Labor, 
was the guest speaker. 


Central Ohio 


“Organizing Community Resources for 
Meeting the Needs of Veterans’’ was the sub- 
ject of Kenneth S. Kline’s talk at the meeting, 
March 9. Mr. Kline is Executive Secretary, 
Veterans Information Center, FranklinCounty 
Committee on Returning Servicemen. 


Cincinnati 


The monthly meetings of the year, with one 
exception (the collaboration with the South- 
west Teachers Association in October), have 
stressed the effect of the war on industrial- 
personnel relations. ... There is a research 
committee at work in the Branch as well as a 
large post-war planning committee. 


Keystone 


Robert Stoner, recently appointed Chief, 
Occupational Information and Guidance Divi- 
sion, Pennsylvania State Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction, spoke at the meeting, March 
26. Labor's view on the employment of 
youth was presented by Deputy Secretary 
David Williams of the State Department of 
Labor and Industry. 


Rhode Is!and 


The Hon. Francis J. McCabe of the Juve- 
nile Court spoke at an informal tea held 
March 21. This was the first meeting sched- 
uled since October because of the severe win- 
ter and the necessity to conserve fuel. 


East Tennessee 


The education of physically handicapped 
children was the theme of a recent meeting. 
Instructors from the Tennessee School for the 
Deaf and the Knoxville Crippled Children’s 


Across the Sea Library. Pians for the Follies | 
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ASSOCIATION ACTIVITIES 


Hospital discussed the teaching of handi- 
crafts and exhibited samplesof theirwork. . . . 
It was decided to broaden the area of Branch 
activities beyond Knox County, to have three 


‘vice-presidents responsible for sectional meet- 


ings in their areas, to combine in a general 
meeting once a year at Knoxville. 


Middle Tennessee 


At the last meeting of the season, April 10, 
a membership drive was launched to recruit 
members from diversified groups who will aid 
in making their community more ‘‘guidance 
conscious."" The Branch is also planning to 
train volunteers to give veterans occupational 
information. This project developed from a 
study of the activities of the USES, Veterans 
Service Committee, and the Veterans Admin- 
istration. In reply to a request to the Branch 
from the Veterans Service Committee, F. 
Roemer, Dean of Peabody College for Teach- 
ets, is serving as volunteer vocational coun- 
selor. He is available one afternoon a week 
to veterans referred by the Veterans Service 
Committee of USES. 





Who's Who and Where 





Beutan Winston, former Secretary, Teach- 
ets College, Columbia University Branch, is 
Dean of Women and Associate Professor of 
Education, Clark College, Atlanta, Georgia. 
In addition to teaching two courses, she is 
initiating a program of personnel administra- 
tion in student residences and counseling. 


We note with regret the sudden death of 
L. V. Srocxarp, former President of the 
Dallas Branch, and long an active member of 
NVGA. He was Assistant Superintendent of 
the Dallas schools. 


Norman A. Stack is now associated with 
the YM and WHA of Washington Heights, 
New York City. He is completing his re- 
quirements for the doctorate in Guidance and 
Personnel Administration, at New York Uni- 
versity. His previous experience includes 
counseling with the USES at Pittsburgh and 
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for the Jewish Vocational Service and Em- 
ployment Center, Chicago. 


Sapiz Aaron, Lieutenant, USNR, is psy- 
chologist, psychiatric section, U. S. Naval 
Hospital, Norfolk, Virginia. She is on leave 
of absence from her position as Director of 
Guidance, Testing, and Special Classes, 
Houston, Texas, Public Schools. 


Jacos Tuckman, who for some years has 
served as psychologist with the Jewish Voca- 
tional Service of Cleveland, Ohio, has re- 
signed to accept the position of Executive 
Director, Montreal, Canada, Jewish Voca- 
tional Service. 


Lizut. Vert A. Teeter has been released 
from the Navy V-12 Program at the Univer- 
sity of South Carolina to accept a position as 
Vocational and Educational Adviser, Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation Division, Los Angeles 
Regional Office, U. S. Veterans Administra- 
tion. 


Leonarp M. Miter has been appointed 
official Associate in the State of Pennsylvania 
for Science Research Associates, Chicago. 
He has also been appointed to the staff of the 
School of Education, Lehigh University. 
Mr. Miller is a NVGA Trustee and has been 
National Treasurer. He was formerly Chief, 
Occupational Information and Guidance Ser- 
vice, Pennsylvania Department of Public 
Instruction. 


Rosert H. Matnewson has been appointed 
(effective July 1, 1945) Associate Professor of 
Education, Harvard University, and Director 
of the Veterans Administration Guidance 
Center there. The Center will be conducted 
with the cooperation of colleges and universi- 
ties in the area, including Boston College, 
Boston University, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, Northeastern University, and 
Tufts College, in addition to Harvard. Dr. 
Mathewson for some years has directed gui- 
danceactivitiesin the Connecticut Department 
of Education and served as Secretary of the 
Connecticut Youth Council. He has also 
acted as technical adviser of the Connecticut 
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Re-employment Commission in its post-war 
adjustment program for veterans and war 
workers. He was the first Chairman of the 
NVGA Committee on Out-of School Youth. 
His reports on the Connecticut program have 
appeared in many professional journals. 


Witiarp H. Mann, Jr., who has been for 
a number of years counselor in the High 
School, Ardsley, New York, has been ap- 
pointed Director of Guidance, Gloversville, 
New York, Public Schools, beginning in the 
autumn, 1945. 


Ohio Wesleyan Career Week 


Ohio Wesleyan University announced its 
Vocational Emphasis Week (March 12-16) on 
gay parti-colored squares featuring different 
vocational fields. Among the speakers were 
C. L. Shartle, M. R. Trabue, and Harold A. 
Edgerton. A valuable contribution to the 
career week was the bibliography of selected 
readings from the vocational shelf in the 
University library. It includes a list of 
sources and a classification table showing 
references to specific occupations or occupa- 
tional groups. The bibliography was pre- 
pared by Ronald Greene and C. O. Mathews 
of Ohio Wesleyan University. 


By-lines 
Notes on Our Contributors 


Joserpn R. Toven has held the following 
positions at New York University: Assistant 
Professor of Spanish, University Guidance 
Officer, Assistant Supervisor of University 
Administration, Assistant Director of Veter- 
ans Counseling Service, Faculty Adviser of the 
Veterans Collegiate Association. He has his 
doctorate from Fordham University, his 
master’s from New York University, and his 
A.B. from Penn State. He has traveled ex- 
tensively in Europe and studied at the Uni- 
versity of Madrid. His articles have ap- 
peared in numerous professional journals. 


ArTHuR Hitman has been associated with 
the Office of Community War Services, Chi- 
cago, for two years, assisting with the gen- 
eral coordination of agencies responsible for 
meeting health, welfare, and other war- 
related community problems. Dr. Hillman is 
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on leave from the Central YMCA College, | 
Chicago, where he taught sociology. He | 
holds a Ph.D from the University of Chicago. 


Davip R. Porter, formerly headmaster, 
Mount Herman School for boys, in Massachu- 
setts, was a Rhodes Scholar, Trinity College, 
Oxford. He has the degrees of L.H.D. from 
Bowdoin and D.D. from Colgate. 


WituiaM O. Nicxoxs, as Chief of the Entry 
Occupational Classification Unit in the Divi- 
sion of Occupational Analysis, has had the 
primary responsibility for the development 
and publication of the Dictsonary of Occupa- 
tional Titles, Part IV, Revised. He was for- 
merly Employment Counselor, Junior Sec- 
tion, USES, Rochester, N. Y.; teacher and 
vocational counselor; industrial consultant; 
assistant to production manager in a Roch- 
ester plant. His undergraduate work was 
taken at the University of Rochester. He has 
done graduate work in vocational guidance 
and personnel at the University of Rochester 
and Columbia. His article, ‘‘Defining and 
Classifying Entry Fields of Work,’’ appeared 
in Occupations, April, 1944. 


Mitton E. Haun served as Head, Methods 
and Standards Section, and Executive Officer, 
Classification Division, Personnel Depart- 
ment, HQ, U. S. Marine Corps, Washington, 
D. C. He is now Director, Psychological 
Services Center and Associate Professor of 
Education, Syracuse University. Previously 
he had been Coordinator of Vocational Orien- 
tation, General College, and Director of 
Men's Activities, University of Minnesota. 


N.V.G.A. Officers Elected 


The results of the election for officers of the 
National Vocational Guidance Association to 
serve from July 1, 1945~June 30, 1946 are as 
follows: President, M. R. Trabue; Vice- 
President, Mildred M. Hickman; Treasurer, 
William L. Moore; Trustees (3 years), Ger- 
trude Forrester, Marguerite W. Zapoleon; 
Trustees (2 years), Ralph B. Kenney, H. B. 
McDaniel.—Barbara H. Wright, Chairman, 


Nominating Committee. 
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State Supervisors’ Page 


From Kansas comes a bulletin from Super- 
visor Markham, a directory of training facil- 
ities in institutions approved by the Kansas 
Committee on Institutions for Veteran Train- 
ing. The vocational courses in the colleges, 
universities, and high schools are listed. 
Courses range from accounting to wood fin- 
ishing. 

State Supervisor Leo Smith and L. O. 
Brockmann, Montana State College, col- 
laborated in a 30-hour program for training 
counselors for veterans and displaced war 
workers. The course was sponsored by the 
Montana State College and the Occupational 
Information and Guidance Service of the 
State Department of Public Instruction. 

In Michigan more than 100 trained coun- 
selors are now serving more than 1,000 vet- 
erans a week in 135 counseling centers. State 
Supervisor Carl M. Horn and Wayne Berry of 
the State OIGS are assisting in the training of 
counselors for the Olds Local UAW-CIO, 652. 
More than 30 counselors are being trained to 
counsel veterans. A series of seven sessions 
of two hours each has been held—from 8-10 
p.m. and from midnight to 2 a.m. 

The Junior High School, Cedar City, Utah, 
is using radio programs to quicken interest in 
occupational information. Through a sound 
system daily broadcasts are made to students 
during the homeroom period. Weekly a pro- 
gram is broacicast from the school to parents 
in the area... . Courses in vocational gui- 
dance have been given in Washington County, 
and Iron County, in Ogden, and other areas, 
according to Supervisor Romney. 

Supervisor Purvine in The Vocational Ore- 
gonian, February, 1945, reports on the pro- 
gtam at Eugene, Oregon. Designed to con- 
sider the whole child from Grade I through 
Grade XII, the program functions through a 
central guidance committee composed of 
representatives of each school in the system. 
Each building has an informal committee of 
principal and teachers. Referral is made to 
the School Guidance Committee or in special 
cases to the Extension Child Guidance 


Clinic of the University of Oregon Medical 
School. 


A full-time counselor is in charge 


who does special testing and collaborates 
with non-school agencies. 





State Supervisors of Occupational Informa- 
tion and Guidance’ 


Revised List 


To inform our readers of the states having 
Supervisors of Occupational Information and 
Guidance Services, we publish the list from 
time to time, giving the most recent appoint- 
ments furnished by OIGS, U. S. Office of 
Education, Washington, D. C. 

Each supervisor may be reached in care of 
the State Department in which he serves, at 
the State Capital. 

It is to the mutual advantage of super- 
visors and vocational counselors that they be 
informed of each other's activities in order 
to cooperate in professional programs in 
their areas. 


Arkansas—Dolph Camp 

California—H. B. McDaniel, Chief, Bureau of 
Occupational Information and Guidance 

Colorado—Dwight C. Baird, State Board for 
Vocational Education, Room 210, State 
Office Building 

Delaware—John Shilling, Assistant Superin- 
tendent in Charge of Secondary Schools and 
Director of Guidance 

District of Columbia—Mrs. Mildred Percy, 
Head, Department of Guidance and Place- 
ment, Divisions 1-9, Public Schools, Cen- 
tral High School, Washington 
Mrs. T. S. Alexander,? Head, Department 
of Guidance and Placement, Division 10- 
13, Public Schools, Sumner, School, 1327 S. 
Street, N. W., Washington 

Georgia—Rufus D. Pulliam 

Hawaii—W. H. Coulter, Honolulu 6 (P. O. 
Box 1601) 

Illinois—C. A. Michelman, State Board of 
Vocational Education 

Indiana—J. Fred Murphy 

Iowa—Rowland G. Ross 

Kansas—W. T. Markham 


1 Nore: Unless otherwise indicated, State supervisors 
should be addressed with the title State Supervisor of 
Occupational Information and Guidance. 

? For Negroes. 

3 Program is entirely State-financed. 
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Maryland—R. Floyd Cromwell 
Massachusetts—Joseph Bedard, Acting Super- 
visor, Occupational Information and Voca- 
tional Counseling 
Warren E. Benson, Supervisor, Occupa- 
tional Guidance and Placement 
Michigan—Carl M. Horn, State Board of Con- 
trol for Vocational Education 
Méssouri—Glenn E. Smith 
Montana—W. Leo Smith 


New Jersey*—Charles Hamilton, Director of 
Guidance 

New Mexico*—Mrs. Mariamne Geyer, State 
Director of Secondary Education and Gui- 
dance 

New York*—George E. Hutcherson, Chief, 
Bureau of Guidance, University of State of 
New York, State Education Department 

North Carolina—Ella Stephens Barrett, Acting 
Supervisor 
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North Dakota—Stanley Ostrom, Acting Super- ; 


visor 
Obio—Glen C. West 
Oregon—Winston Purvine, State Board for 
Vocational Education 
Pennsylvania—Robert Stoner 
Puerto Rico—John H. Hughes, Office of Com- 
missioner of Education, San Juan 
South Dakota—M. J. Emerson 
Utah*—Antone K. Romney 
Vermont*—John C. Huden, Director of Gui- 
dance 
Virginia’—Fred O. Wygal, Supervisor of 
Adult Education and Guidance 
Washington—Fred a Actin 
visor, State Board for Vo 
tion 
West Virginia—Charles P. Harper 
Wisconsin—John A. Kubiak 
© seo H. Armstrong, Director of Guidance 
‘yoming—Raymond S. Orr 


Super- 
cational Educa- 


Spring Conferences 


The St. Louis Branch sponsored a one-day 
conference at the DeSoto Hotel, April 27. 
The general theme, ‘Mobilizing Community 
Counseling Services for Youth,’’ was an 
adaptation of the topic which has been an- 
nounced for the CGPA Regional Conferences. 
At the general session Samuel N. Stevens, 
President, Grinnell College, Iowa, spoke on 
“The Community Looks to Youth."’ The 
afternoon sectional meetings included: ‘‘In- 
School Youth,’’ Mary P. Corre, Supervisor, 
Division of Counseling Services, Cincinnati 
Public Schools; *‘Out-of-School Youth,” Eli 
Cohen, Director, Jewish Occupational Coun- 
cil, New York City; ‘School and Employer,”’ 
Carl M. Horn, Chief, Occupational Informa- 
tion and Guidance, Michigan State Board of 
Control for Vocational Education; *‘Occupa- 
tional Information,’’ Marguerite Zapoleon, 
Labor Economist, Women's Bureau, U. S. De- 
partment of Labor. The section leaders par- 
ticipated in a panel discussion on the confer- 
ence theme at the evening session, under the 
chairmanship of Margaret A. Hickey, Chair- 
man, Women’s Advisory Committee, WMC. 


Detroit 

The third annual Southeastern Michigan 
Conference met at Detroit, March 24, spon- 
sored by the Department of Guidance and 
Placement, Detroit Public Schools, and the 
Detroit Branch of NVGA. More than 250 
persons registered. General chairman was 
Warren K. Layton, Divisional Director, De- 
partment of Guidance and Placement, De- 
troit Public Schools. At the opening general 
session there was a presentation of Counseling 
Case and a Case Conference, under chairman- 
ship of Wilma Wickstrom, Supervising Coun- 
selor, Department of Guidance and Place- 
ment, Detroit Public Schools. The Case Con- 
ference included discussion of attendance, 
education, employment, health, recreation, 
the activities of the visiting teacher. 

There followed section meetings for those 
interested in the college level, high school, 
junior high school, and elementary school. 
Chairmen were Anne McGurk, Dean of Wo- 
men, Highland Park Junior College; Arthur 
E. Diekoff, Counselor in Charge, Community 
Counseling Center, Northwestern High 
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School, Detroit; John W. Tenny, Principal, 
Lowrey Junior High School, Dearborn; and 
Thomas Monroe, Principal, Sill Elementary 
School, Detroit. 

At the luncheon Howard A. Lane, Special- 
ist in Juvenile Problems, Detroit Police De- 
partment, spoke on ““The Community Re- 
sponsibility for Children and Youth."’ The 
afternoon discusssion groups considered the 
use of community resources in counseling, 
counseling of veterans in the schools, the 
place of aptitude testing in counseling, and 
the educational value of work experience. 
Discussion chairmen and speakers were: 
Claire M. Sanders, Executive Secretary, De- 
troit Council for Youth Service; Hester Wes- 
terman, Council of Social Agencies; Eva 
Willis, Director of Student Placement, High- 
land Park Public Schools, and Counselor, 
Veterans Community Center, Highland Park; 
William E. Stirton, Principal, Cass Technical 
High School, and Veterans Institute, Detroit; 
Donald J. Sublette, Secretary and Chief Ex- 
aminer, Civil Service Commission, Detroit; 
Carl R. Christy, Counselor, Denby High 
School, Detroit; Noel E. Craig, Assistant 
Principal, Eastern High School, Detroit; and 


John Amiss, Director of Industria] Education, 


Chrysler Corporation. 


Roster Certifies Teachers 


The National Roster of Scientific and 
Specialized Personnel has been designated as 
the certifying agency for college and univer- 
sity teachers under 30 years of age, and 
qualified in certain fields such as engineering, 
physics, physiology, etc. For further de- 
tails, write to the Roster, War Manpower 
Commission, Washington 25, D. C. 


Approved Home Study Courses 


Forty-two private home study schools are 
approved and listed in the directory of the 
National Home Study Council. Courses are 
not merely general academic and trade, but 
cover specialties such as poultry raising, 
traffic management, and short story writing. 
For copies of the Directory, address National 
Home Study Council, 839 Seventeenth Street, 
N. W. Washington 6, D. C. 
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Book Display Contest 


The Committee on Instruction announces a 
contest of book displays aimed to interest 
youth in books and pamphlets on occupa- 
tions. A prize consisting of five dollars 
worth of books is offered to the display that 
best exemplifies careful planning and clever 
execution, judged from photographs sub- 
mitted before June first. Entries should be 
accompanied by a full description of the ex- 
hibit, including information on kinds and 
sources of material used, color scheme, and 
cost; also the method by which it was in- 
tegrated in a vocational guidance program. 
If the winning photograph is sufficiently 
clear for reproduction, it will be published in 
The Library Journal. Photographs should be 
approximately seven by nine or eight by ten 
inches in size, glossy finish, and mailed to 
Gertrude Forrester, 71 Overpeck Avenue, 
Ridgefield Park, N. J., Chairman, NVGA 
Committee on Instruction. 


Apprentice Training for Veterans 


In answer to the hundreds of requests for a 
brief, simple explanation of apprenticeship 
as applied to returning veterans, Apprentice- 
Training Service, War Manpower Commis- 
sion, has made available a 9-page multi- 
lithed digest on the subject. This digest 
sums up the major features of apprentice 
training as conducted today in the manufac- 
turing, construction, and service industries, 
which set it apart from other forms of voca- 
tional and industrial training. 

Contents: What apprentice training is, 
career opportunities it offers, qualifications 
required, benefits of *‘G.I. Bill’’ to veterans 
who qualify, where to apply for a job as an 
apprentice. Listed in the bulletin are ap- 
proximately a hundred skilled trades in 
which workers are given apprentice training. 
Also listed are a number of ATS pamphlets 
on the subject of apprenticeship. 

Copies of this informative bulletin may be 
obtained by writing to Apprentice-Training 
Service, War Manpower Commission, Room 
816, 1778 Pennsylvania Ave., Washington 
25, D.C. 


Watch for announcement of our new 
address! 
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Reviews of Recent Publications. .. By Various Contributors 


EDUCATION FOR ALL AMERICAN 
YOUTH. Educational Policies Commission 
and the American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators. 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C., 1944. Pp. 421. 


PLANNING FOR AMERICAN YOUTH. 
National Association of Secondary-School 
Principals. 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C., 1944. Pp. 63. $.25. 


These two reports should be reviewed as 
one since the second is a popularized and con- 
densed version of the first and deals more par- 
ticularly with the secondary phase of an edu- 
cational program. : 

Education for All American Youth is a direct 
and forceful appeal to the American public 
and educators to take immediate steps in the 
planning for an educational program, suited 
to present and future needs. The point of 
view expressed throughout is that ‘too little 
and too late’’ may prevail. 

The basic assumption is that education must 
have its roots in local initiative. Education 
must be built around the needs of local areas 
in harmony with state, national, and inter- 
national development. The report exhorts 
local communities and states to do for them- 
selves rather than have the Federal Govern- 
ment do for them. A stromg appeal is made 
for federal support of education but decries 
the evils of federal control and operation. 

The body of the report describes, in detail, 
how education should develop and what con- 
stitutes a good school program in two typical 
American communities, Farmville and Ameri- 
can City. The reader is somewhat amazed at 
the rapidity with which Utopia is reached 
and wonders where the vapialasiealey quali- 
fied teachers may be found to conduct the pro- 
gram described. 

Guidance, and in particular, emphasis upon 
realistic vocational guidance, is the corner- 
stone of the program of education envisioned. 
Main reliance for guidance service would be 
placed upon teachers and advisers who would 
have ample time from teaching responsi- 











bilities to give pupils the attention needed. 
Teachers and advisers would be supported in 
their work with pupils by specialists in voca- 
tional guidance, psychiatry, measurements 
and testing, and placement. We are inclined 
to agree that when unusual teachers function 
in an integrated program as here described, 
the weight of responsibility for counseling of 
pupils would be assumed in greater degree by 
teachers; but that the absence of such teach- 
ers has, in large part, highlighted the need 
for improved guidance service in present 
schools. This 1s particularly true BF yeseas 
tional guidance, in which our schools have 
been lamentably weak. 

The report is introduced by a hypothetical 
history of American education for the next 
twenty years, setting forth what could hap- 
pen if our schools did not awaken to the chal- 
lenge. This includes a_ revived federal 
youth program and the resultant weakening 
of local schools. The report closes with a 
comparable hypothetical history of American 
education for the same period, depicting the 
benefits to be derived from planning, federal 
aid, and vigorous local leadership. 

The report, Planning for American Youth, is 
smeumell| in outline form, with extensive use 
of illustrations, graphs, and pictographs. 
The presentation is designed for the busy 
school executive and layman. The reports 
taken together are a straightforward analysis 
of public education. If our schools are to 
keep abreast of the needs of the times, they 
must take the initiative in planning not only 
for the present but for the future.—GeorGe 
E. Hurtcuerson, Chief, Bureau of Guidance, 
State Education Department, Albany, New York. 


EMPLOYEE COUNSELING. A New View- 
point in Industrial Psychology. By Na- 
thaniel Cantor. New York, McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, 1945. Pp. 167. $2.00. 
““Counseling’’ like education covers a mul- 
titude of sins—or virtues. It’s as elusive as 
spring and as open to individual interpreta- 
tion. The personnel officer who handles the 
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personal problems of the worker is called a 
counselor, as is the matron who polices the 
plant rest rooms. There is nothing really new 
about counseling except perhaps the emphasis 
and impetus given it by the war production 
program. The necessary expansion of indus- 
tries brought huge influxes of comparatively 
inexperienced workers, and turned the spot 
light on the need of the individual worker. 
Once again we faced sharply up against the 
fact that the satisfied worker is the most pro- 
ductive worker. 

To bring worker morale to a high pitch, 
counselors have been employed and have per- 
formed widely varied duties. Records and 
processing accompanied the counseling pro- 
gram, sometimes almost drowning it under 
the weight of its ‘‘paper program.’’ Mr. 
Cantor makes a nice distinction between ad- 
ministrative detail and routine, and actual in- 
terviewing functions of personnel staffs. The 
two he maintains should not be merged. He 
suggests retaining the term ‘‘Personnel Coun- 
selor’’ for those who handle the routine as- 
signments. Such workers would need no 
special skills or professional talent beyond 

rior business or industrial experience. He 
Dabs as ‘‘Employee Consultants’’ those pro- 
fessional people who undertake the inter- 
viewing of workers. 

To the work of the employee consultant 
Mr. Cantor brings a theoretical rather than a 
practical approach. The consultant, he says, 
must utilize the findings of clinical labora- 
tories, must know man as a social animal, and 
must understand the character of the basic 
ce needs of human beings. He 

iscusses the interdependence and the inde- 
pendence of the human being, the “‘will-guilt 
conflict’ and the process oT nies psycho- 
logical balances. One wonders if the inex- 
perienced consultant armed with such an ap- 
proach, couched in psychological terms, 
might not be too free in labeling every 
a ll a psychosis, every fear a neurosis. 
This is not a book for the beginner. Sound 
though Mr. Cantor may be in his knowledge 
of psychology, and its application to indus- 
trial problems, he has failed to translate it 
into the language of industry. And the in- 
experienced might easily fail to recognize 
familiar problems in their unfamiliar garb. 

Mr. Cantor has missed one vital part of the 
consultant’s job. ‘“‘The consultant,"’ he 
writes, ‘‘does not concern himself with the 
job or the actual problem. That is not his 
business. His task is to focus on the em- 
ployee’s relation to the job.’” But what of 


the obligation of the consultant to interpret 
worker needs to management as well as com- 
pany policies to the worker? He must concern 

imself not only with the worker's reaction 
but with the working conditions, the lack of 
facilities, the niennlatenling of some rule 
or regulation or whatever the problem that 
caused that reaction. 

Employee Counseling has much of interest for 
one already familiar with personnel work. 
The sample interviews seem almost too aca- 
demic to be convincing. But the discussion 
of the development  y counseling programs, 
the function of the =e consultant, and 
the place of the counseling program in the in- 
dustrial organization are well worth reading. 
A selected bibliography shows the way to 
further study. Should this be placed in the 
hands of one new to industrial ways, it 
would need to be tempered by actual indus- 
trial experience.—Avucusta H. Crawson, 
Special Agent, War Production Training for 
Women, U. S. Office of Education. 


CAREERS IN THE STEEL INDUSTRY. By 
Captain Burr W. Leyson. New York, E. P. 
Dutton & Co., Inc., 1945. Pp. 191. $2.50. 


The latest volume of Captain Burr Leyson’'s 
careers series is about America’s key indus- 
try. Acting on the assumption that it is nec- 
essary for one to know something of the 
whole industry before he can choose a voca- 
tion within the steel business, the author tells 
the fascinating story of steel from beginning 
to end. At the ciose of each chapter he 
briefly outlines the opportunities in the tech- 
nical occupations in the parcicular phase of 
the steel industry under consideration. 

Following a brief historical account of the 
development of the industry, the author 
takes the reader through the operations in 
steel manufacturing. New processes and new 
alloys, as well as many new uses of steel, are 
discussed. Thirty-five excellent photographs 
make it possible for one to visualize better the 
various operations in steel making. One of 
the most valuable parts of the laut for a per- 
son seeking a career is an appendix pave | the 
average peacetime earnings for stzel workers. 

Counselors and teachers of occupational in- 
formation will find that, while Careers in the 
Steel Industry is good reading for those wish- 
ing a non-technical treatment of steel manu- 
facturing and sales work, it leaves a great 
deal to one’s imagination regarding occupa- 
tions in this field. Working conditions, 
hours, promotional possibilities, advantages 
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and disadvantages of the many specialized 
jobs within the steel industry are treated very 
lightly. Where the author is inclined to go 
into detail, he limits his discussion to the 
occupations on the technical and professional 
level. The skilled and semi-skilled workers 
are merely mentioned.—C.irrorp CorrouGH, 
Director of Guidance, Ferndale (Michigan) Public 
Schools. 


CAREERS IN SAFETY. By Herbert J. 
Stack. Associate Authors, Charles C. Haw- 
kins and Walter A. Cutter. Kitson Series. 
New York, Funk & Wagnalls, 1945. Pp. 152. 
$1.50. 

The author of this book is Director of the 
Center for Safety Education, New York Uni- 
versity, and the associate authors are mem- 
bers of his staff. 

The book, written primarily for youths of 
high school age, encourages them to com- 
plete a four-year engineering course, prefer- 
ably in mechanical engineering, as prepara- 
tion for work in the field of safety engi- 
neering. 

One chapter gives a good description of the 
work of a safety engineer, the preparation 
required, the personal qualifications, and 
average earnings. Another chapter is de- 
voted to the many types of jobs in the field of 
safety in connection with the control of auto- 
mobile traffic. Other chapters deal with op- 
portunities in the field of safety education 
and in the field of industrial hygiene. 

Later chapters tell where the jobs pre- 
viously described may be found: in industry; 
with national, state and local safety councils; 
with accident and fire insurance companies; 
with governmental agencies, federal, state, 
and municipal; and with the Armed Forces. 

One chapter on the subject of getting along 
with people is well written and probably no 
one will question the importance of the sub- 
ject. In the reviewer's opinion, this is the 
greatest weakness of the average college- 
trained engineer. 

The book is definitely inspirational, stating 
in glowing terms the importance of careers in 
the field of safety and predicting a great ex- 
sewn of opportunities in this field in the 
uture. The authors frequently step out of 
the field of careers in safety to impress upon 
the reader the importance of everyone making 
himself responsible not only for his own 
safety, but for that of his brother. The 
student reader is also urged to do what he can 
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to organize and promote school safety pro. 
grams. 

The next to the jast chapter indicates the 
promotional steps by which a factory worker 
without college training may be able to 
work up through the positions of safety 
committee member, foreman, and training 
supervisor to the position of safety engineer 
or safety director. 

Careers in Safety should prove of value to 
anyone interested in the many opportunities 
in the field of safety, not only for the informa- 
tion contained in its pages, but also because 
of the many references to additional sources 
of information.—Artuur F. Dopcg, Asso- 
ciate Professor, Industrial Education, University 
of Illinoss. 


ALL IN THE DAY’S WORK. By Robbins 
and Medary. New York, D. Appleton-Cen- 
tury, 1944. Pp. 338. $1.36. 

For venturesome readers the stories and 
articles in All in the Day's Work should make 
interesting reading. 

The selections three groups of oc- 
cupations, those dealing with agriculture and 





Important Books for 





Myers, Little and Robinson's 


PLANNING YOUR FUTURE 
Third edition, $1.64 


Kitson’ s 
| FIND MY VOCATION 
Revised edition, $1.40 


Pratt's 
SOLDIER TO CIVILIAN 
$2.50 


Huff and Huff's 
TWENTY CAREERS OF 
TOMORROW _ $2.50 


Write for further information 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., INC. 
330 West 42nd Street New York 18, N. Y. 
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natural resources, with manufacturing and in- 
dustry, and with transportation and com- 
munication. Occupations for both women 
and men are included. 

Although all the stories do not consider the 
subjects from a vocational angle, they create 
an atmosphere and feeling for the work de- 
scribed. This should pique the reader’s curi- 
osity and encourage fotos reading in these 
fields. The short articles may encourage 
browsing and stimulate interest in a variety of 
occupations. 

The enthusiasm of workers for their work 
is well brought out in the selections, but the 
editors have avoided selecting writings which 
belittle the disadvantages and discomforts of 
certain types of work. 

English teachers will find this an interest- 
ing book for pupils who find reading a chore 
rather than a pleasure. They not only would 
be gaining practice in reading but would also 
be adding to their vocational information.— 
KaTHLEEN Haines, Guidance Director, Emerson 


Junior High School, Lakewood, Ohio. 
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Careers 


Zeran, Franklin R. Matching Men and 
Farms. U. §S. Office of Education, 1945. 
Pp. 38. $.10. Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington, D. C. 


A guidance program designed for future farmers, espe- 
cially ntiedile today because of the need for aiding the 
orientation of the returning veteran. Aids for the coun- 
selor in determining the individual's chances for success 
as a farm operator. See also ‘‘Veterans Who Plan to 
Farm,"’ Occupations, April, 1945. 


U. S. Office of Education. Job Training for 
Victory. Poster size. Superintendent of 
Documents. $.05. 


A condensed guide to programs authorized by Congress 
to train persons for work in defense industries, govern- 
mental agencies, and the Armed Forces, including pur- 
pose, persons eligible, place where training is given, 
ength of course, ~ wages in training and later on the 
job, where to apply, etc. A ‘must’ for any counselor's 
bulletin board. 


Strang, Ruth, and Hoppock, Robert. Gui- 
dance and Personnel Services. Occupational In- 
dex, Inc., New York University, Washing- 
ton Square, New York 3, 1945. Pp. 6. $.25 
each. 

This abstract includes natute of the work, abilities and 


training required, entrance and advancement, carnings, 
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Organization 
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Supervision 


r 
Guidance 
by 


RICHARD D. ALLEN 


Invaluable to Counselors 
and Administrators 


Widely recognized as the standard reference on 
modern public-school guidance, this 442-page 
book is kept within easy reach for continuous use 
by thousands of high-school principals, guidance 
directors, and superintendents. 


This book contains the experience of dozens of 
guidance experts and authorities, gathered by 
Doctor Allen through his wide contacts in the 
guidance field. The author is a former president 
of the National Vocational Guidance Association. 
He has developed in Providence, R. I., one of the 
finest guidance programs of any public school 
system in the country. 


CONTENTS 


I. Class Counselor—Generalist or Specialist? 
II. Personnel Records and Research 
IIf. The Interview and Individual Adjustment 
IV. Group Guidance or Orientation 
V. Foundations of Pupil Adjustment 
VI. Problems and Methods of Adjustment 
. Guidance in Secondary Schools 
. Guidance as an Articulating Factor 
IX. Problems and Methods of Group Guidance 
X. Guidance Beyond the Regular Day Schools 
XI. The Supervision of Guidance 
. Guidance for Adults 


AppenpIxX—Forms and Reports; Follow-Up 
Studies; Manual for Use of Personnel Charts 


30-day approval—Net prof. price, $2.92 
INOR PUBLISHING CO. 


207 Fourth Ave., New York 3 
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number and distribution of workers, trends, advantages [7 ee 
and disadvantages, post-war prospects, and sources of 


| 
further information. Other abstracts recently revised in- 
clude Banking, Boilermaking, Bookkeeping, City Fireman, NO. 2 IN A SERIES 


Diesel Engines, Funeral Director, Insurance Salesman, Journal- W. 


ism, Police Officer, Stenographic Work, Veterinarian. 
Barshop, Irving, Baxt, Roland, and Rau, 

Robert. What Does the Small Business Offer 

the Veteran. Federation Employment Service, 


67 West 47th Street, New York City, 1945. mM Oo r A oe | 








Pp. 19. $.10. 


A preliminary survey of some New York City small 
businesses, including investment required, competitive fac- 
tors, mortality, earnings, sedieal lee the future. Eleven 
kinds of small businesses, selected on the basis of expressed 








‘“*The Counselors are re- 


interest by veterans. peatedly asking us to | 
— a get them more of the... | 
Dietetics asa Profession. American Dietetic Occupational Informa- | 
Association, 620 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago tion System materials. 
ll. 1944. Pp. 36. $.25. I believe that this speaks 
“There is urgent need for dietitians to fill positions for itself ...’’ 
in the Army, and in al! civilian hospitals. Industrial . 
food service is increasing its employment of dietitians. DR. FRED C. KAFFER 
The expanding school lunch program will continue to be Department of Education 
a source of openings. ... Currently (1944) the demand Guidance and Attendance 
is greater than the supply.’ This promising field for Div., Syracuse, New York 


young women is clearly described—working conditions, 
wages, jobs, personal qualifications. Training require- 


ments are : be found a — ) the Appendix. S.R.A. OCCUPATIONAL 

This little booklet should be in the file of every counselor 

jo INFORMATION SYSTEM 
Nursing, A Profession for College Women. New Annual 

American Nurses’ Association, 1790 Broad- as low as 


way, New York 19. Pp. 35. $.25. 


Especially important for counselors of girls is the chart 


York, Nursing Information Bureau of the subscription S4 950 | 
| 
OCCUPATIONAL INFORMA- | 


listing positions in major nursing fields and range of TION SYSTEM INCLUDES: 

salaries. The pamphlet presents in some detail oppor- 

tunities in nursing, preparation required, and programs Annual subscription to: 

offered by various kinds of nursing schools. It was pre- l Vv set “ee “ | 
ared under the guidance of an advisory committee of the o } ncn | Ba ts rP Jot 
. S. Office of Education, U. S. Public Health Service, ” — riels of Postwar Job 


National League of Nursing Education, and other na- 


ia . . 
tional agencies. . Vocational Guide 


Occupational Reprintsand Abstracts 
. Guidance Posters 
Guidance Newsletter 


Ave ww 


Physical Therapists. Occupational Therapists. 
Bulletin 203, Numbers 1 and 2. Women’s Single copies of: 
Bureau, U. S. Department of Labor, 1944. 7. Special Professional and Guidance 
Pp. 14 each. Supt. of Documents, U. S. Aid 
Government Printing Office, Washington, 8. The Hundred Best 
D.C. $.10 each. And also: 

Definitions of the occupations, pre-war distribution of 9. Research Service 


workers, wartime changes, post-war outlook, minimum ‘ 4 | 
, WwW, ! 
requirements, approved schools, selected references, and rite for free illustrated brochure! 











other pertinent information. 













Professional Opportunities in Girl Scouting. 
Girl Scouts, 155 East 44th Street, New York SCIENCE RESEARCH 
17, 1944. Pp, 24. ASSOCIATES 
Detailed information about local staff positions in Girl 228 S. Wabash Ave. Chicago 4, Ill. 
Scouting: nature of the work, qualifications, standards of 


work, earnings, application and placement procedures, | 
recommended courses in schcol or college as preparation. 
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Engineers’ Council for Professional De- 
velopment. Twelfth Annual Report for Year 
Ending Sept. 30, 1944. 25-33 West 39th Street, 
New York 18. Pp. 56. $.25. 

Vocational guidance to veterans considering engineer- 
ing as a career is one of the activities reported here. 
Under the direction of the Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching a battery of tests to aid in the 
selection of students is bein developed. Eleven engi- 
neering colleges cooperated during the first year of the 
project. The list of Accredited Undergraduate Engineer- 
ing Curricula is useful for counselors. 


General 

Kurtz, Russell H., Editor. Social Work 
Year Book. New York, Russell Sage Founda- 
tion, 1945. Pp. 620. $3.25. 

Signed topical descriptions of organized activities in 
social work and related fields, with directories listing 
government and voluntary agencies. More than six 
pages on vocational guidance were contributed by Mary 

rte. 


Weston, H.C. The Relation between Illumi- 
nation and Visual Efficiency—the Effect of 
Brightness Contrast. London, His Majesty's 
Stationery Office, 1945. Pp. 36. 9d. 

The report describes investigations intended to test the 
value of a method suggested by W. Beuttell for determin- 
ing the illumination required for the efficient performance 
of any kind of work involving visual discrimination. 
The findings have significance because of the importance 
of i lighting for health in schools and factories, offices 
and homes. Further investigations will be made when 


the war is over. 


School Libraries for Today and Tomorrow— 
Functions and Standards. Chicago, American 
Library Association, Committee on Postwar 
Planning and the American Association of 
School Libraries, 1945. Pp. 44. $1.00. 

The special contribution school libraries should be 
prepared to make to the vocational guidance program is 
presented on page 12. Another section of special interest 
to our readers is Chapter III, *‘Standards of Personnel,"’ 
giving the size of staff, training, status, and remuneration. 


Caliver, Ambrose. Education of Teachers for 
Improving Majority-Minority Relationships. 
Washington, D. C., U. S. Office of Education, 
1944. Pp. 64. Superintendent of Documents, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton 25. $.15. 

A discussion of the need for teacher education and a list 
of courses offered in colleges and universities on Latin 
Americans, Far Easterners, Negroes, and Indians. Facil- 
ities are inadequate to inform teachers on majority- 
minority relationships, the author concludes. 

Falk, R. D. Your High School Record—Does 
It Count? South Dakota Press, Vermillion, 
S.D. Rev. 1945. $2.25. 
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New edition of this book described in Occupations, 
February, 1943, p. 476. In addition to reproductions of 
letters from employers showing how they rely on high 
school records in hiring employees, and application 
forms showing the weight which employers place on 
campus activities, schoo grades, etc., this edition con- 
tains new cartoons emphasizing the points. 


De Huszar, George B. Practical Applica- 
tions of Democracy. New York, Harper's, 


1945. Pp. 140. $2.00. 

Part I is devoted to The Problem, The Answer, The 
Method. Part II, The Application of the Method to the 
Community, Government, Education, Art, and Leisure, 
Journalism, Employment and Vocational Training, In- 
dustry. Part III, The Effect of the Method on the Indi- 
vidual. Of particular interest are Chapters 8 and 9, Part 
II, dealing with persons at work. 


Scott, Dorothy D.; Morgan, Winona L.; 
Lehman, Ruth T. Developing a Student Gui- 
dance Program in an Instructional Department. 
Bureau of Education Research, Ohio State 
University, Columbus, 1945. Pp. 65. $.50. 

Tells how the School of Home Economics at Ohio State 
University set up a program which supplemented the 
personnel service furnished by the University at large. 

Procedures followed: Orientation course, individual 
conferences, rating forms and tests, ‘‘scheduling labora- 
tory,’ cumulative records. A coordinator is in charge; 
some members of the faculty serve as ‘‘general advisers" 
(each student is assigned to one); some serve as ‘‘pro- 
fessional advisers’ on specific fields such as hospital dietet- 
ics, food technology, etc. The latter study vocational 
outlets and assist in placement. 

Appendix contains forms used, lists of tests and outline 
of orientation course. 


Gress, Irvin S. One Thousand Heroes. 
Army-Navy YMCA, San Diego, Calif., 1945. 
Pp. 36. a 


Among one thousand Service men who voluntarily 
reported for counseling at the San Diego Army-Navy 
YMCA, number one problem was occupational, accord- 
ing to this survey. Of 455 who expressed opinions about 
their post-war occupations and who requested vocational 
aptitude testing, 12.3 per cent had no choice about their 
future vocation, 45 per cent had made good choices, 
based on the test results, 27 per cent made question- 
able choice, and 15 per cent, poor choices. In conclu- 
sion Mr. Gress says, ‘There is a great need for counseling 
Service men. This must be done by the school, the 
church, communities, all agencies which come in contact 
with Service personnel. There must be a minimum of 
confusion and overlapping. ... Planning must be done 
now. 


Triggs, Frances O. and Robbins, Edwin W. 
Improve Your Spelling. New York, Farrar and 
Rinehart, 1944. Pp. 126. $1.00. 

Since spelling is a basic skill for stenographers and 


many other workers, since incorrect spelling may be a real 
handicap, this self-help workbook is recommended. 
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You'll Need These... 


NEW 1945 VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE BOOKS | 


for counselors and those needing vocational guidance—for | 
public, school, business, industrial and technical libraries 


CAREERS IN THE STEEL INDUSTRY dy Capt Bun W. Leyson 


“Describes in simple terms the processes in making different types and grades of steel such as 
structural steel, sheet steel, stainless steel, and steel tubing. It discusses the work of the labo- 
ratory technician and metallurgist, and points out the job requirements and remuneration in the 
different divisions (management, selling and production) of the industry. A chapter on post- 
war housing stresses the opportunity for a selling career in the future business of steel pre- | 
fabricated homes.”—Technical Books of the Month, N. Y. Public Library Bulletin, | 
March. 35 fine industrial photographs. Appendix ofrepresentative earnings. Index. $2.50 


CAREERS IN BUSINESS FOR WOMEN | | 
by Dorte Smedley & Lura Robinson 


An invaluable guide to business careers today and potential ones for the years ahead. Full of 
commonsense advice, inside tips from top women in many business fields, concrete pictures of 
day-to-day life in specific jobs. Stresses psychological as well as routine requirements, dis- 
cusses qualifications for success, personality factors, skills, education, background, new and 
promising fields. 45 pictures of successful businesswomen at work. Index. A Vocational 
Guidance Research book. (May 1945) $2.75 





CAREERS IN SCIENCE by Philip Pollack 


Whether he is gadget-minded or formula-minded, the aspiring young scientist can find a vital 


place in his chosen field if he has the essential qualifications and will give the time and study 





needed. Job opportunities in more than 70 specific occupations and 15 different branches of 
science: chemistry or physics, biology and geology, are exhaustively covered in this authorita- 
tive book. Valuable supplementary appendices by top men in the fields of pure and applied 
science. Special chapter on woman’s place in the laboratory. 56 fine photographs illustrating 
many phases of scientific work. Index. A Vocational Guidance Research book. (May 
1945) $2.75 





At Your Booksellers or order direct from 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., Publishers. 300—4th Ave., New York 10 
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OFFICERS AND TRUSTEES OF THE 
NATIONAL VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION, Inc. 


An Organization for the Furtherance of Education and Vocational Guidance 
(Organized 1913) 


President, M. R. Trasue, Dean, School of Education, The Executive Secretary, Curistins Metcuer, Headquarters 
Pennsylvania State College, State College, Pa. Office, 525 West 120th St., New York 27, New York 
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Arkansas 1943 Pres., Irene Barnwell, Lock & Dam #1, Batesville 
Sec., V. L. Huddleston, Arkadelphia 
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Northern 1920 Pres., James H. Corson, Stockton Jr. College, Stockton 
Sec., Cora E. Hampel, Sr. High School, Berkeley 
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Northern 1940 Pres., Albert F. Stanley, School Administration Bldg., South Bend 


Sec., Mary Hoopengardner, 223 Lincoln Way East, Mishawaka 





We urge you to cooperate by kee ing these listings up to date. Please send changes to Christine Melcher, Occu- 
PaTIons, 525 West 120 St., New York City 27.—Ed. 
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Iowa 1928 
Kansas 1928 


Kentucky 1936 


Louisiana 
New Orleans 1923 


Maine 1942 
Maryland 


Baltimore 1940 


Massachusetts 


Merrimack Valley 1941 


Greater Boston 1920 


Worcester 


Michigan 
Detroit 1929 


Jackson 1939 
Lansing 1941 
East Michigan 1944 
Western 1936 


Minnesota 
Minneapolis 1920 


Missouri 
St. Louis 1925 


Montana 1938 


Nebraska 
Omaha 1941 


New Jersey 1929 


New York 
Binghamton 1938 


Capital District 1930 
Central 1928 

Long Island 1943 
Mohawk Valley 1941 
New York City 1920 
Rochester 1923 


Rockland County 1939 
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Pres., Leonard Calvert, Davenport Public School, Davenport 

Sec., John B. McClellend, Voc. Ed. Dept., lowa State College, Ames 

Pres., M. S. Kaufman, Inman 

Sec., S. M. Dell, McPherson College, McPherson 

Pres., James Baywood, Supt., Harlan Co. Schools, Harlan, Ky. 

Sec., H. L. Davis, Div. Vocational Education, Frankfurt ' 


Pres., George H. Terriberry, 703 Carondelet St., New Orleans 

Sec., Dorothy A. Hay, 703 Carondelet St., New Orleans : 
Pres., Theodore S. Johnson, 386 Stevens Ave., Portland 
Sec., Dorothy Babcock, Garland St., Jr. H. S., Bangor 
Pres., Katherine O. Boone, Dept. of Education, 3 E. 25th St., Baltimore 
Sec., Nina Russell, Consol. Gas Electric Light and Power, Lexington Bldg., Baltimore 
Pres., Bennetta B. Washington, Harvey Johnson School, Hill & Sharp Sts., Baltimore 
Sec., Marione Croxton, School 130, Baltimore 17 i 


Pres., Francis J. O’Brien, 54 Osgood Ave., Lawrence 

Sec., John A. Brodhead, 15 High St., Andover 

Pres., Marion Russell, American Mutual Liability Ins. Co., 209 Columbus Ave., Boston 
Sec., Doris Sutherland, Simmons College, Boston 

Pres., Walter B. Dennen, Worcester Boys Trade School, Worcester 5 ' 
Sec., Mary G. O’Flyno, 6 Downing St., Worcester 3 ' 


Pres., Matilda Bickel, 18277 Sorrento, Detroit 21 

Sec., Viola C. Kelly, 600 Pingree St., Detroit 2 

Pres., Deyo B. Fox, 114 West Wesley St., Jackson 

Sec., Helen B. Holton, Jackson Jr. College 

Pres., H. C. Freeman, Walter French Jr. H. S., Lansing 
Sec., Grace Miller, 314 Townsend St., Lansing 

Pres., Alvena Seibert, 1111 Beers St., Pore Huron 

Sec., Phila MclIatyre, 1027'/2 Ontario St., Port Huron : 
Pres., Frank Wood, Davis Voc. & Tech. H. S., Grand Rapids 
Sec., Leona Bean, Central H. S., Grand Rapids 





Pres., Russell D. Brackett, 5240 Second Ave., S., Minneapolis 
Sec., Margaret Andrews, 305 Court House, Minneapolis 2 


Pres., Claudia Lide, YWCA, 1411 Locust St., St. Louis 

Sec., Mrs. Alden Settle, Empl. Off., Washington University 

Pres., R. L. Irle, Supt. Schools, Glasgow 

Sec., Leo Smith, Dir. Guid. Distrib. Occup., Dept. Pub. Instr., Helena 


Pres., William C. Rathke, Nebraska Power Co., 17th & Harney Sts., Omaha 
Sec., Willa Norris, YWCA, Omaha 


Pres., Fred Landolphi, Acting Asst. Principal, Arts High School, Newark ' 


Sec., Rex B. Cunliffe, Rutgers Univ., New Brunswick 


Pres., Edith Van Deusen, 129 Oak St., Binghamton 
Sec., Mildred R. Sexton, Dept. of Education, Binghamton 


Pres., Thomas Fallon, Albany High School, Albany 

Sec., Harold Golding, Hudson High School, Hudson 
Pres., Harold R. Bennett, Kingsford Park School, Oswego 
Sec., Ruth K. Federer, Madison Jr. H. S., Syracuse 10 


Pres., Amy Hilker, Garden City High School, Garden City 
Sec., Evelyn Brand, High School, Valley Stream 


Pres., Theodore Reusswig, Director of Guidance, Public Schools, Utica 
Sec., Ruth C. Buell, Central School, Mohawk 

Pres., Roy N. Anderson, 448 Riverside Drive, New York City 

See., Evelyn Murray, 78 Macdougal St., New York City 

Pres., Henry C. Mills, University of Rochester, Rochester 












Sec., Richard Burrell, Hawk Eye Works, Eastman Kodak, Rochester 


Pres., Helen Wanamaker, High School Suffern 
Sec., Dorothy Arrigo, West Clarkston Rd., Spring Valley 
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Teachers College 1925 
Westchester 1939 
Western 1939 

North Carolina 1927 


Ohio 
Central 1938 


Cincinnati 1920 
Northeastern 1924 
Northwestern 1938 


Oregon 1942 


Pennsylvania 
Central 1939 


Erie 1940 

Keystone 1943 

Phila. Vicinity 1920 

Western 1923 
Puerto Rico 1940 


Rhode Island 1928 


Tennessee 
East Tennessee 1940 


Middle Tennessee 1940 


Texas 
Dallas 1929 


South Texas 1937 
Vermont 1938 
Virginia 1931 

Richmond 1943 


Washington 
Pacific Northwest 1945 


Seattle 1928 


West Virginia 
Mountain State 1941 


Wisconsin 1926 
Milwaukee 1929 


Wyoming 1932 





Pres., Gordon Barnett, 512 W. 122 St., N. Y. C. 

Sec., Nathalie Marmolstein, 1230 Amsterdam Ave., N. Y. C. 
Pres., Wesley “Williams, Post Road School, White Plains 

Sec., Edna Lawrence, 8 Church St., White Plains 

Pres., Candace Doelman, High School, Middleport 

Sec., Mazie Wagner, Hayes Hall, University of Buffalo, Buffalo 
Pres., B. M. Madison, Methodist Orphanage School, Raleigh 
Sec., Edward W. Boshart, N. C. State College, Raleigh 


Pres., Charles W. Young, 2606 Glenmawr Ave., Columbus 

Sec., Catherine M. Boorn, 2089 Peasley St., Columbus 

Pres., William Schwemlein, 5337 Globe Avenue, Norwood 

Sec., Margaret Hall, Withrow H. S., Cincinnati 

Pres., C. B. Allen, Graduate School, Western Reserve Univ., Cleveland 
Sec., Edna Morgan, 2943 Berkshire Rd., Cleveland Heights 18 

Pres., Blanche Luther, 2739 Gunckei Blvd., Toledo 

Se., Josephine Laskey, 621 Acklin Ave., Toledo 

Pres., C. L. Jones, 7733 S. Raymond St., Portland 

Sec., Kingsley Trenholme, Mt. Tabor School, Portland 


Pres., Hugh Fredericks, 921 W. Fourth St., Williamsport 
Sec., Zura Raup, 128 Hepburn St., Milton 

Pres., Kathryn G. North, 448 West 10th Street, Erie 
Sec., Mary Walker, 640 W. 9th St., Erie 

Pres., W. H. Loban, Camp owen H. S., Harrisburg 
Sec., John O. Hershey, Industrial School, Hershey 

Pres., Rita Shubin, 4728 Roosevelt Blvd., Philadelphia 
Sec., Marie Peters, 6144 Wayne Avenue, Philadelphia 44 
Pres. P. W. Hutson, University of Pittsburgh 

Sec., Mary Stewart, Edgewood H. S., Pittsburgh 

Pres., Carmen Gomez Tejera, Bex 65, Rio Piedras 

Sec., Zenaida Carrion, St. #7, House 12, Capitillo, Rio Piedras 
Pres., J. Edwin Conley, 79 Greene St., Pawtucket 

Sec., Mary Le B. B. Sanford, 20 Summer St., Providence 


Pres., J. E. Avent, University of Tennessee, Knoxville 

Sec., R. F. Thomason, University of Tennessee, Knoxville 

Pres., W. H. Oliver, East Nashville H. S., Nashville 4 

Sec., Ruth L. Beyer, Peabody Manor, Apt. 100, 1903 Capers St., Nashville 


Pres., C. G. Dotson, 213 N. Bagley St., Dallas 

Sec., Beulah Baker, 3457 Normandy St., Dallas 

Pres., Clifford Trontz, San Antonio Vocational & Technical School, 637 Main St. 
Sec., Ruth H. Mueller, 239 E. Lullwood, San Antonio 

Pres., John Murray, Randolph 

Sec., Elizabeth Hunt, High School, Montpelier 

Pres., Wilbur S. Pence, Mt. Solon 

Se., Gertrude D. Lewis, Culpeper 

Pres., Lester V. Hill, 2114 Miller Ave., Richmond 

Sec., Mrs. J. B. Turner, 715 N. Fourth St., Richmond 


Pres., Leslie L. Chisholm, State College, Pullman, Wash. 

Sec., A. D. Whiteknack, Wapato, Wash. 

Pres., Marion McAllister, Lincoln High School, 4400 Interlake Ave., Seattle 2% 
Sec., Lillian Hocking, Personnel Dept., Boeing Plant 3, Renton 


Pres., H. W. Calendine, 1220—21st St., wg 

Sec., Mildred H. Hichle, Central High School, Parkersburg 

Pres., Anthony Scholter, 543 N. Story Parkway, Milwaukee 13 

Sec., George Pfeil, Oshkosh 

Pres., R. A. Beckwith, 3711 N. Downer Ave., Milwaukee 

Sec., Olga E. Schlueter, 1101 S. 23rd St., Milwaukee 4 

Pres., Virginia Lynn, Heart Mt. Relocation Center, Heart Mt., Wyo. 
Sec., Gertrude Knollenberg Peterson, State Dept. of Education, Cheyeane 











N.V.G.A. DIVISION AND COMMITTEE CHAIRMEN—1944-1945 


(In accordance with the new Constitution which went into effect July 1, 1944) 


Divisions 


Individual Appratsal, Counseling, and Instruction: Gwen- 
DOLEN ScuNneipLer, Veterans Admin., 17 & H St., 
N. W., Washington, D. C.; Garretr Nywerpe, 
Box 521, New City, N. Y.; Gextrupe Forrester, 
71 Overpeck Ave., Ridgefield Park, N. J. Division 
Chairman, C. L. Sartre, Dept. of Psychology, 
Ohio State University, Columbus. 


Placement and Follow-up: 


Professional Training: Leona C. Bucawatp, Public 


Schools, Baltimore, Md. 


Administration and Supervision: Warren K. Layton, 
Board of Education, Detroit, Mich. 


Occupational Research: Marcuerits W. ZapoLeon, 4729 
MacArthur Blvd., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Committees 


Executive: M. R. Trasuz, Dean, School of Education, 
The Pennsylvania State College, State College, Pa. 


Finance: Rosert Hoprrock, New York University, 
Washington Square, New York, N. Y. 


Nominations and Elections: Barpara H. Wricut, 305 
City Hall, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Council of Guidance and Personnel Association: C. L. SHart ie, 
Ohio State Univ., Columbus; Mary P. Corre, 
Board of Education, Cincinnati, Ohio; MarGaret 
E. Bennett, City Schools, Pasadena, Calif.; M. R. 
Trasusg, School of Education, State College, Pa. 


Public Relations: Max F. Barr, B'nai B'rith Vocational 
Service Bureau, 1103 K Street, N. W., Washington, 
D.C. 


Radio: Micprsp S. Pxrcy, Director of Guidance, Pub- 
lic Schools, Washington, D. C. 


Program Committee: Mirprep M. Hickman, Board of 
Education, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Regional Conferences: Paut W. Cuarpman, University of 
Georgia, Athens; Dwicut Barrp, 2890 Birch St., 
Denver, Colo.; MarGaret E. Bennett, Public 
Schools, Pasadena, Calif.; E. L. Kercuner, Bd. of 
Educ., 228 N. LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill.; Forrest H. 
Kirxpatricx, Radio Corporation of America, Cam- 
den, N. J. 


Cooperation in Branch Programs: E. L. Kercuner, Bd. of 
Educ., 228 N. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 


Membership Committee: E. L. Kencunur, Board of Educa- 
tion, 228 N. LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill. 


Branch: Witta Norris, YWCA, Omaha, Nebr. 


Professional: C. L. Saartie, Dept. of Psychology, Ohio 
State Univ., Columbus 


Publications Committee: Frep C. Smrra, University of 
Tennessee, Knoxville, Tenn. 


Editorial Board: H. D. Krtson, Teachers College, 
Columbia Univ., New York City 


Circulation: Rosert Hoppock, New York University, 
Washington Square, New York City 


Inter-American Cooperation: Marcaret E. Bennett, City 
Schools, Pasadena, Calif. 


Rehabilitation: Leonarp M. Mixxer, 152 Willow Ave., | 
Camp Hill, Pa. 


Special Committees 
Ethical Practices: Jusse B. Davis, Boston University, 
Boston, Mass. 


x 
Legislation: Heten E. Samust, Gordon Jr. H. S., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 





Army-Navy 


Use Job 
Information Films 


In Hospital Recon- 
ditioning Programs 


Include these Fiims in your new 
budget. Six new titles in June. 
Write for list and prices. 


CARL F. MAHNKE PRODUCTIONS 


Sales Organization for 
Vocational Guidance Films, Inc. 


7514 N. Ashland Ave. 
Chicago, Illinois 


2708 Beaver Ave. 
Des Moines 10, lowa 











(When replying to advertisements please mention OccuPATIONS) 
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